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THE INDEPENDENT. 


orrios 24 BEEKMAN-STREET, BETWEEN WILLIAM 
AND NASSAV. 


TERMS—$z2 per annum to those who order the 
paper sent by mail, and $2 50 to those who receive 
the paper by carriers or post-riders at thvir door 
free of charge. 

Clergymen who send five names with $10 will be 
entitled to a sixth copy gratis. 

Paymout in all cases will be required in advance 

QG- AovERTISEMENTs.—Seventy-five cents for 16 
lines for the first insertion, and fifty cents for each 
subsequent insertion. 

The Boston Orrice of The Independent is at the 
Literary Agency of G. W. Lieut, No. 3 Cornhill. 


EDITORIAL ARRANGEMENTS. 


The editors of this journal are Leonarp Bacon, 
Joseru P. Tompson, and R. S. Srorrs, Jun. 
When Mr. Storrs entered the editorial corps, 
he reserved the right to withdraw from it 
whenever the paper should have become estab- 
lished. Except for the absence of Dr. Bacon, he 
would therefore have done so at the commencement 
of this year. Bnt in consequence of that absence 
he will continue to contribute as heretofore to our 
columns ; being relieved, however, of all Editorial 
supervision and responsibility, except in the case 
of his own articles. These are designated by his 
initial, 8. 

The Assistant Editor is Rev Josxwa Leavitt. 

Rev. Georce B. Cueever, D.D., (C.) and Rev. 
Henry Warp Beecuer, (%) are enlisted as stated 
contributors to the editorial columns. 





Domestic Correspondence. 
FROM OUR ILLINOIS CORRESPONDENT. 


Garena, March 17, 1851. 
To the Editors of The Independent : 

GenTLEMEN :—It is sometimes extremely diffi- 
cult to foresee how soon a change of moral sen- 
timent may take place in a new State. Public 
sentiment in Illinois on the subject of Temperance 
has never been very high, but unless it is one of 








are the effect of the exertions of a few, and do 
by no means fairly represent the tone of feel- 
ing in the community, the new License Law 
shows some change and progress. As it is brief 
and pungent, I will insert it entire: 


An Act to Prohibit the Retailing of Intoxicating 
Drinks. 

Sec. 1. Be it enacted Ly the People of the State 
of Illinois, represented by the General Assembly, 
That every person who shall by himself or agent, 
barter, sell, or exchange, any wine, rum, brandy, 
gin, whisky, or other vinous, spirituous, or 
mixed liquors by a Jess quantity than one quart, 
or any of them dy any quantity, and suffer them 
to be drank in any house, tavern, store, grocery, 
out-house, shed, or other building occupied by 
him, her, or them, shall on conviction, be fined 
for every offense twenty-five dollars. The giv- 
ing away of any of the aforesaid liquors for the 
purpose of avoiding the provisions of this act, 
shall be construed as selling within the meaning 
of this act. 

Sec. 2. Every person who shall sell or give any 
of the liquor specified in the first section of this 
act to any person under the age of eighteen years, 
shall, on conviction thereof, be fined for every 
such offense in any sum not less than thirty dol- 
lars, or more than one hundred dollars. 

Provided that nothing contained in this act 
shall affect the rights, privileges, or liabilities of 





flourishing business places in this neighborhood 
will form “ the hinge upon which commerce will 
turn eastward, northward, and southward. Du- 
buque, fifteen miles north-west, will also be bene- 
fited by the internal improvements projected both 
in Iowa and Illinois, and another town between 
the two will be built up at the terminus of our 
Central Railroad, at a point probably precisely at 
the north-west corner of Illinois, opposite Du- 
buque. Our Galena and Chicago road terminates 
here, and the heavy business of these roads will 
connect here with the steamers running above 
and below by transhipment. 

As an illustration of the facilities for various 

kinds of agricultural enterprises along the line of 
these railroads, I cut the following from a daily : 
“Tn Bennington, Vermont, a few weeks since we 
met with a gentleman who had twelve thousand 
sheep, and farmed out in Michigan and Illinois. 
His terms are, a pound and a half of wool ahead 
per annum for four years, and the flock kept good 
in number. He informed us that his usual profits 
were forty per cent on the investment.” 
We have a report from our State Superin- 
tendent of Common Schools once in two years. 
The number of schools returned (in a State con- 
taining nearly a million of people!) is 3,306. 
The whole number is estimated at 4,410. Num- 
ber of children attending school in 69 counties 
111,982. Whole number (estimated), 161,751, a 
little over one-third of the whole number of per- 
sons under twenty-one years of age. 2,641 
school-houses are reported,—927 frame built, 
370 log-cabins. The school lands amount to 
978,448,089 acres. Little has been done in the 
State at large in devoting the lands and funds to 
their proper purposes. If the movement made 
some years ago to secure the services of Hon. 
Henry Barnard Jr.,as School Superintendent, had 
not fallen through, we should now have another 
story to tell. Yours, &c, G. F. M. 
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For the Independent. 


THE WASHINGTON MONUMENT. 


Wasninaton, March, 1851. 

Near the Smithsonian Institute, on the banks 
of the Potomac, rises the “‘ Washington National 
Monument.” “ The design embraces the idea of a 
grand circular colonnaded building 250 feet in 
diameter, and 100 feet high, from which springs 
an obelisk shaft, 70 feet at the base, and 500 feet 
high.” The main shaft is now raised about 80 
feet. The walls of the shaft or obelisk, are 15 
feet thick, of solid masonry, enclosing a space of 
25 feet square within. There is to be an ascent 
to the top by stairs, on the sides of this space, 
and also in the centre, by a car which is to be 
raised by a steam engine. The stones are now 
raised by steam power to their places. Near the 
monument, under a shelter of boards, lie several 
of the stores forwarded by the States, to be 
placed on the inside of the shaft as it rises. 
Towns, counties, cities, societies of Odd-Fellows 
and mechanics, have also contributed stones for 
the monument. On one stone there, I saw in- 
scribed, “* Sa.em, Massacnusetts ;” on another, 
“ WestTMorELAND County, THE BIRTH-PLACE OF 
Wasuineton ;” on another, “Tur City oF 
WasuincTon To 17s Founper.” I saw a large 
and beautiful stone from “ Onro,” another large 
and highly polished stone from the Societies of 
the city of Philadelphia, with the various mottoes 
of the societies engraved upon it. 

The contributions to the Monument Society 
have thus far flown in freely, as fast indeed as 
the money could be expended, so that the fund of 
$100,000 or more, which has accumulated for this 





persons to whom license has heretofore been 
granted. 

Sec. 3. The fines herein provided for any be 
recovered either by indictment in any court hav 
img jurisdiction of such offense, or Ly action of 
debt in the name of the people of the State of 
Illinois, before any Justice of the Peace of the 
proper county. 

Sec 4. The provision of this act shall not ex- 
tend to druggists or physicians who shall sell or 
= away any of the said liquors in good faith 

or purely medicinal, mechanical, or sacramental 
purposes. 
Sec. 5. The circuit courts of the several coun- 
ties in this State shali give or cause to be given 
in charge the provisions of this act to the Grand 
jury at every regular term of the court. 
Sec. 6. All laws and parts of laws authorizing 
licenses to be granted to keep groceries for the 
sale of vinous, spirituous, or mixed liquors, are 
hereby repealed, and the provisions of this act 
shall extend to all incorporated cities or towns in 
this State, anything in their charters to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 
Sec. 7. All fines collected under the provisions 
of this act shall be paid into the proper county 
treasury, and set apart as a fund for the support 
of paupers in the county in which the same 
shail be collected. 
The papers for some weeks have contained 
various information in respect to the ‘Central 
Railroad ” so called. A company of Boston and 
New York capitalists have, through their agent, 
Hon. Robert Rantoul, Jr., secured the building of 
the road. The company is entitled the “ ILL1nots 
Centrat Rattroap Co.” Their capital stock is 
a million of dollars, with power to increase. 
The Governor of Illinois is one of the directors 
by the act. We have just heard that after some 
delay and difficulty, the Act of Incorporation is 
aecepted by the persons named in it. As the 
road is to be completed in six years, the work 
must go on rapidly ; and it is said to be the in- 
tention of the company to commence at the four 
chief points, Cairo, Peru, Chicago, and Galena, 
this spring. It is also said to be their intention 
to connect with the “ Galena and Chicago Union 
Railroad” at Freeport, fifty miles east. This 
would make a large inland town at F. and pre- 
vent the growth of one on the river 30 miles be- 
low, at Savannah, one of the original points of 
the old Central Railroad. Just now there is 
considerable speculation in this region, as to the 
question, where shall be the great business 
point? At present the wealth and enterprise to 
ereate it are here, but the future and the Railroad 
will decide the question. Population is now 
flowing in. There is a great want of buildings— 
residences, Stores, shops, &c., and a large amount 
of building will be done the coming season. 
Capitalists and speculators are directing their 
attention to this city. The census has been cor- 
rected since I sent you the returns, agd the pop- 
ulation of Galena is six thousand precisely. We 
begin to hear predictions what it will be two, 
three, five, ten years hence. Our Minesota 
friends are more sanguine, however, than we are 
ourselves, The Pioneer, referring to the depend- 
ence of Minesota on the boats which are with a 
few exceptions owned here, makes the following 
question and prophecies : 
_““ What other town but Galena would have fur- 
nished Minesota with regular lines of splendid 
packet boats to Galena and St. Louis, boats that 
are the admiration of all who visit our waters, 
commanded by gentlemen who take an enthusias- 
tic interest in the growth and prosperity of our 
Territory, and who, by their enterprise, have 
literally created nearly the whole river trade 
above Galena? Nor is it St. Paul and Minesota 
alone that are indebted to the energy and capital 
of these men ; but Galena also, destined soon to be 
what St. Louis now is, has secured thereby, with 
Louie, the upper trade, for now and forever. 
he concentration of the upper trade at Galena, 
by means of these exertions of the capitalists 
= bostmen of Galena, have made that city the 
preeeeary and inevitable terminus of the Chicago 
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object, remains untouched. And there is little 
doubt that the $1,200,000, (which is the estimated 
cost of the monument), will be cheerfully con- 
tributed as fast as the money is needed. 

I confess on witnessing the vast preparations 
making to erect this splendid monument, I was 
more than ever impressed with the sublimity of 
the character of Washington,—for this lofty 
column, when completed, the highest in the world 
—is the spontaneous tribute of a grateful people 
to the illustrious Father of their Country. Yet, 
after all, Washington has erected for himself a 
monument far more noble and endearing than 
any of marble or granite. The success of our 
government, the prosperity of our country is a 
monument of Washington. This pile of stones 
could do little for him, had he not, by his works, 
his character, and his principles, left a living 
monument in the affections of his countrymen. 

It is certainly a tribute to virtue, that those 
who are so unlike Washington in character, are 
so willing to acknowledge and praise his virtues, 
though, in praising him, they condemn themselves. 
Those whose hearts are most full of iniquity and 
deceit are often most willing to “‘ build the tombs 
of the prophets and garnish the sepulchres of the 
righteous.” Many who are eloquent in praising 
the good, when dead, do most violently hate the 
good when alive, and hate them for their good- 
ness. There is in our country so much profes- 
siog and praise of patriotism by those who are 
destitute of it, that we are begimping to under- 
stand the meaning of Johnson’s sarcastic remark, 
that “ Patriotism is the last refuge of a scoun- 
drel.” 

THE LOCATION OF THE CITY OF WASHINGTON. 


It was the design of those who located the 
Capitol of the United States, that it should not be 
in the immediate vicinity of a large city, lest Con- 
gress should be too much influenced by wealth 
and commerce, or perhaps overawed by extrinsic 
influence. Many have been inclined to doubt 
the wisdom of this location, but I think recent 
events have shown that Washington is quite near 
enough to Philadelphia or New York. Fashion, 
dissipation, wealth, equipage, and stocks, do 
strangely blind the eyes even of good men, so 
that they “put light for darkness and darkness 
for light, call goed evil and evil good.” Already 
it begins to be understood that it takes a great 
deal of money to get a bill through Congress,— 
that however just your claim, there is little hope 
of its being allowed, unless you have “ money in 
your pocket,"—that when a measure is before 
Congress a liberal distribution of funds in the 
way of dinners, wines, and lobbying, greatly fa- 
cilitates the passage of the bill, and that the third 
House is the most powerful house in Congress, 
which third house would be much larger in a 
city. 

Our legislators, too, are now so patriotic and 
conscientious, so fond of proclaiming their love 
of country, and their devotion to the Union, that 
little business can be done except talking ; but if 
Congress were in session where its members could 
catch the patriotism of Wall-street and the Ex- 
change, it would take still more time for them to 
make patriotic speeches,—-to “ drink wine in bowls 
and chant to the sound of the viol.” 

If, in 80 small a city as this, that simple old- 
fashioned man,—justice, is so seldom heard, seen, 
or even admitted into the Capitol at all, unless he 
has a liberal supply of money or stocks for distri- 
bution, would not the old man fare much worse ina 
city where Commerce is King * where Justice often 
dwells in a mean house, wears plain clothes, and 
can employ no advocates but truth ; while Com- 
merce builds ships, owns stocks, dwells ina pa- 
lace, sets a splendid table, furnishes choice wines, 
dresses in costly apparel, and,—what is of great 


For the Independent. 


REVIVALS IN CONNECTICUT. 


Besides a number of revivals among the Metho- 
dists in several towns in this State, there have 
been, during the past winter, or are at present, 
very refreshing times among Congregationalists 
ina good many places. Twenty-five or thirty 
have appeared to set out in the way to Zion at 
Stamford, in the congregation of Rev. Isaac Jen- 
nings. Fifty or more, in the congregation to 
which Rev. Mr. Haight is ministering in South 
Norwalk, are thought to give evidence of conver- 
sion; and there is considerable seriousness in Dr. 
Hall’s Society in the first church of Norwalk. 
In Harwinton there has been a powerful revival 
in progress for two or three months, under the 
untiring labors of the pastor, Rev. Mr. Jones. It 
is said that a hundred and fifty or two hundred 
are thcught to be the subjects of a work of grace. 
Some twenty-five or thirty are reported to have 
indulged hope in New Britain; and a hundred in 
Plainville. Considerable seriousness is said to 
exist in New Hartford, and also in Norfolk. A 
good work has recently commenced in Winsted, 
in connection with a series of evening meetings. 
The pastor of the church, Rev. Ira Pettibone, has 
been putting forth uncommon effort, during the 
whole of the past winter, to ‘aise the tone of piety in 
the church, and to arouse the impenitent from 
their death slumbers. In neither object were his 
wishes or expectations realized, though a few 
members of the church were in a measure quick- 
ened. On the 3d of March, instant, the above 
series of meetings was commenced, and it con- 
tinued twelve days, with services afternoons and 
evenings the last four days. When the services 
closed, forty were ascertained to be serious, twen- 
ty of whom were apparently happy converts. 
Among the latter were six wives and mothers. 
Winsted is an important place, as it contains some 
three thousand souls, a very small part of whom 
are professors of religion. Several of the most 
wealthy and important men in the place are very 
moral and upright in their dealings with their 
fellow-men, but are guilty of robbing their Maker 
every day they live. Some of these have pious 
wives, whose hearts are ready to break with 
anxiety for their conversion. If we could speak 
with the authority of an inspired apostle, we 
would say, “Help those women.” Join your 
prayers with theirs for the salvation of their 
companions. E. D. K. 





FUGITIVE SLAVES! 
CONSTITUTION, FUGITIVE SLAVE LAW. 


** No person held to ser- 
vice or labor in one State 
under the laws thereof es- 
caping into anether, shall 
in consequence of any law 
or regulation therein, be 
discharged from such ser- 
vice or labor, but shall be 
delivered up on claim of the 
party to whom such service | delivered up on claim of 
or labor may bo due.” such owner.” 

This, Mr. Editor, I take to be the true inter- 
pretation of the celebrated clause of the Consti- 
tution of these United States, as declared by 
Congress in the late enactment of the so-called 
“ Fugitive-Slave Law.” 

Now do you believe that our forefathers, who 
made the Constitution, would have formed a 
Union or Constitution at all, if such had been the 
language used in that instrument? Never! It 
would have been directly opposed to the “ natu- 


ral and inalienable rights of man” which they 


“No porson of African 
blood, or any descendant of 
a female owned as a slave 
in ene State under the laws 
thereof, escaping into ano- 
ther, shall in consequence 
of any law or regulation 
therein, be discharged from 
such slavery, but shall be 
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feel that human rights and the true law are not 
mere prescriptions of men in brief position and 
delegated authority, and republican liberty is not 
a mere fiction. 


THE INTELLECT AND THE FEELINGS. 


For the Independent. 


without interest in “the new controversy 
respecting the province of the intellect and 


established that these two classes of mental pow- 
ers give diverse representations of the same 
substance of truth, if only their peculiarities were 
not seen to fall into the class of those statements 
of doctrine suggested by the feelings, which need 
to be passed upon by the reason in order to a 
calm and exact expression of the truth. It would 
have been interesting if the two doctors at issue 
in the “Repertory” and the “Bibliotheca” had 
included among their illustrations and subjects of 

explanation the sweet verse of Watts :— 

“* My soul looks back to see 
The burdens thou didst bear 

When Imonging on the curse? tree, 

And hopes her guilt was ‘}6re.” 
This is the language of hu‘aile dependence on 
divine sovereignty. As such it holds its place in 
Hymn Books compiled by me of very different 
shades of doctrinal belief on some points. 
Doubtless there are some who are ready stoutly 
to aver that Dr. Watts intended to teach the 
mercantile and limited view of the atonement, 
or an application of the metaphysical doctrine 
of election to the atonement. In their view the 
right state of mind for singing that verse in- 
cludes 1st, an intellectual conviction that satisfac- 
tion for a certain number of persons, and for 
them only, was made by Christ on the cross; 2nd, 
a desire to be satisfied that one’s own soul was 
personally and numerically included in that 
limited number. To all which the reply of Dr. 
Bacon in a short controvesy a few years since is 
apposite,—that “men of sense are accustom- 
ed to make a distinction between poetry, and 
metaphysics.” On the other hand we have heard 
of an excellent and most orthodox pastor not a 
hundred miles from Princeton (we will not say 
whether in the Old School church or in the New), 
who, when wishing once to express assurance of 
faith, altered the language from an indefinite toa 
definite meaning, and gave out the last line 
thus :—“ And knows her guilt was there.” Pro- 
bably it will always stand, however, as a humble 
expression of the soul’s half-doubting, hal{-believ- 
ing trust in respect to its own good estate. And 
it will be sung with the heart, both by those 
who, in addition to the question of personal 
repentance and faith, feel called upon to settle a 
question of the Divine procedure back of that, 
in order to regard themselves as Christians, and 
by those who do not. It doubtless expresses just 
what Watts intended—a hope, not a certainty, 
but a hope of salvation. What if Dr. Watts 
could be proved to have believed that the elective 
decrees of God are scripturally, and logically 
and chiefly connected with atonement rather than 
regencration, 7. e. that men are elected personally 
to a share in the atonement as well as, and in a 
more alarming sense than they are elected to be 
regenerated ? What if he could not? What ii 
it could be shown he was not thinking of these 





were fighting for, and which they so clearly de- 
fined in their “Declaration of Independence,” 
as well as the clearly revealed Jaws of God. 
We have now to look this great matter full in 
the face, or as one Southern Senator said, “ face 
the music ;” and it becomes us, one and all, to 
understand and know what we are about and 
what we mean to do. 

It is said this law is now the law of the land, 
and must be executed at all hazards. Let us 
look at the question—“ What is law?” Compe- 
tent authority says, ‘‘ Law is not mere opinions 
committed to parchment, and voted, engrossed, 
signed, sealed and executed. It does not receive 
its power from legislative forms, nor by legisla- 
tive prescription. Legislative forms obtain dig- 
nity, and legislation itself obtains authority, just 
in proportion as they conform with the true im- 
prescriptive, immutable, eternal principles of law. 
Law, then, is not the dogmas of politicians, the 
commands of kings, the votes of legislatures. nor 
even the fiats of peoples. It is simply the rule, 
principle, obligation, or requirement of natural 
justice, and has its origin in the Divine mind, and 
regulates the natural and inherent rights of hu- 
manity. It is the eternal basis of all just govern- 
ment—the only legitimate and lasting bond of 
society. If law had not been a fixed principle, 
but merely an arbitrary system of rule, written 
according to the caprices of governments, and 
receiving authority from votes and presidential 
signatures, all the attempts that have ever been 
made at reform in society would have been ille- 
gitimate demonstrations of hostility to law, and 
consequently treason. But reforms have through 
all ages placed their feet upon the law of natural 
rights and justice, and upon this basis have com- 
bated the unjust enactments of proscription and 
legislation, and God has consequently smiled 
upon them, for the law of right and justice is the 
eternal and immutable law of God.” 

Life is a natural, inalienable human right, 
which no man can lawfully deprive himself of, 
and which no other man or men can properly 
deprive him of. 

Liberty is a natural right, which no man of ma- 
ture years can lawfully give up to any other 
man’s supreme eontrol, and which no man or 
mea can properly and legitimately deprive the 
poorest and humblest human being of. 

Pursuit of happiness is a natural right which, 
so long as it does not trench upon the natural 
rights of others, is the heritage of all men, and 
is imperatively preserved by eternal law to every 
member of tue human family. Human prescrip- 
tion, in its various forms and modifications, if it 
will be law, must not conflict with these eternal 
principles—must not weaken or destroy them. 
If it does, it becomes treason against justice and 
tight ; to which slaves may yield a forced, illegal 
obedience, but against which freemen oppose, 
in their sovereignty and power, a legal disobedi- 
ence. 

Prescription cannot make theft lawful, although 
in many instances it has allowed it to be prac- 
ticed under the name of “reprisal.” Piracy is 
still illegal, although sanctioned by an executive 
committee, and denominated “ privateering.” The 
unwavering, unalterable law of justice is violated 
in both cases, although some men and some na- 
tions have approved them both. Law is a prin- 
ciple which existed before human society, and is 
superior to it. Society has not invented, and 
cannot abolish one single principle of true law. 

To “love our ‘fugitive’ neighbors as our- 
selves,” “to feed the hungry, and shelter and 
clothe the naked,” are acts of natural justice and 
humanity, as well as Christian obedience to the 
laws of God, although denounced by Congress 
in this “ Fugitive-Slave Law” as violations of 
duty, and subjecting its perpetrators to fines and 
imprisonments! It is a law to which possibly 





importance in a just cause—has a long purse of 
gold which is found to be very efficacious in 
opening the eyes and enlightening the consciences 
of patriots and statesmen? Washington knew 
very well how difficult it would be for the plain, 
honest man, Justice,—who cannot always wear 
fine clothes or have money in his pocket—to get 
a hearing before legislators where Commerce is 
dazzling their eyes with his wealth and splendor ; 
and therefore wisely recommended that our Capi- 
tol should be removed from the immediate: influ- 
eace of a commercial city. J.T, 





Ld . 


infidels, and all those who suppose its violation 
may cause a dissolation of the Union, will yield 
& reluctant obedience ; but all Christian men, at 
least, feel that it is utterly destitute of any inter- 
nal potency or power, and the laws of natural 
right and justice, and the higher law of God, 
arouse the heart and conscience to rebellion 
against such unnatural, inhuman legislation, 
without regard to consequences. And you may 
be assured we shall find ere long that this great 
matter will arouse the people and excite such a 


things when he made the hymn? Are we to 
resort to poetry for proof of doctrines? Is the 
soul to be exercised with a logical struggle about 
the adjustments and attachments of the decrees 
when it pours out a tender andyhumble sense, of 
entire dependence on Christ for reconciliation to 
God* What if some may be in danger of chang- 
ing the warm and pa!pitating language of the 
sacred poet into a theory, that some men do not 
know whether the atonement cf Ilim who died 
forall men is sufficient for them ¢ ‘here are few 
New School men, probably, who would refuse 
to express humble Ctiristian feeling in these 
words, even forgetting for the time (and yet not 
forgetting) that they themselves deny the theory 
of limited atonement. 

A Western Man. 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT AT THE SOUTH. 


Jacksonvi._e, Fia., March 4, 1851. 

* Messrs. Epirors:—In my last letter 1 gave 
you some account of Aiken, in South Carolina, 
as a winter resort for persons affected with pul- 
monary diseases. The latitude of that village is 
sufficiently low to afford the Northern invalid a 
considerable change of temperature; and if the 
eharacter of his disease require only a moderately 
cold climate he will find it in Aiken. But one 
in search of really mild weather during winter 
must go nearer the tropics than South Carolina. 
Being fully convinced of this, I left Aiken early 
in January, and came to the place from which I 
now write. And that this is a more suitable winter 
residence for most invalids than any place north 
of it, I will endeavor to show before I conclude 
this letter. Allow me first, to give some account 
of our journey to this place. 5 

From Augusta we took passage on the steamer 
“Hancock” down the Savannah river. The 
lading of our boat was not Quincy granite, or 
Genesee flour, or Goshen butter, or any such 
northern product, but huge bales of unpressed 
cotton, from Georgia and Alabama, and a few 
sacks of Upland rice. There were in all upwards 
of eight hundred bales, each worth on an average 
sixty dollars, from which you can form some esti- 
mate of the value of our cargo. The Savannah 
river is a curiosity, in its way. It is exceedingly 
crooked, as may be inferred from the fact that 
the distance from Augusta to Savannah by water 
is 250 miles, while in a straight course it is only 
100. Our vessel seemed to be continually wheel- 
ing around some point, and it required the con- 
stant watch of the helmsman to prevent our 
driving into the opposite shore. The banks are 
low for nearly the whole length of the river, and 
the water is turbid. The shores are covered with 
tangled masses of bamboo vines and canebrakes, 
which are the resort of various small animals and 
birds, and sometimes of alligators. From these 
thickets rise lofty cypresses and pines, the live 
and the water oak. The trunks of these trees 
are, for the most part, wreathed with vines, and 
their branches are covered with a drapery of gray 
moss, which hangs down in graceful festoons 
several feet in length, swaying in the wind, and 
giving a beautiful though somewhat somber as- 
pect to the forest. Here and there green tufts of 
the mistletoe peered out from among naked 
branches, and make many a bald-headed, desolate 
tree, smile. Such, with an occasional clearing 
and a few landing places surrounded by forlorn 
huts, is the general appearance of the river banks 
for about two hundred miles below Augusta. 
The inhabitants seldom live near the shore on 
account of its extreme unhealthiness during the 
greater part of the year. 

When we came within thirty miles of Savan- 
nah, the scenery began to change. The forests had 
disappeared, and the land was devoted to purpo- 
ses of agriculture,—chiefly to the growth of rice. 
The soil most favorable to the cultivation of this 
staple is a dark rich loam, and that especially 
which lies on the river shore above tide water 
(i. e. higher up the stream than the salt tide 
ascends) and lower than the surface of the river. 
The banks are raised artificially, and are pre- 
served with great care to prevent overflow, and 
at suitable distances along the shore floodgates 
are constructed, by which the lands may be irri- 
gated during the summer as often and as much 
as may be required. As we passed down ¢he 
river through these plantations, immense flocks 








demonstration, that_our legislature will see and 





of rice birds rose up screaming from either shore, 


that of the feelings in theology. Perhaps the | : 5s : 

Princeton Reviewer of Dr. Park, and Old School | @tker, and the foliage heavier. Now hang 
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theologians generally, would allow it to stand as | “7°™ their great wide-spreading branches, long 


_and flew away out of the reach of gun shot. A 
| few miles above the city of Savannah, we saw 
, Several fine country seats: The houses were not 


A SupscriBer. | remarkable for architectural beauty, except in a 


few cases, but some of them were surrounded by 
smooth lawns from which towered the most 
majestic trees I have ever beheld. They were 


There are many in the West who are not | live oaks (evergreens) and, I should judge, full 
»| One hundred years old. 


| and general outline they resembled the oldest New 


In hight and breadth 


England elms, only the green of their leaves was 


wreaths of the gray moss peculiar to these lati- 
tudes, rendering the shade beneath the trees as 
dark as the dusk of evening, and you have before 
you the live oak of the South, undoubtedly one 
of the noblest trees in the world. 

Savannah is a small but pleasant city. It is 
eighteen miles from the ocean, and stands upon a 
plateau forty feet above the river. The streets 
are laid out with great regularity, and are inter- 
sected by numerous small parks which give quite 
a rural aspect to the city. On the side of the 
town bordering upon the river, a wide space has 
been left for a common, which is graced with 
avenues of oaks and Pride of India trees, afford- 
ing a fine promenade. The population of Savan- 
nah is about 24,000. The business of the city, 
except in the cotton trade, is not very extensive 
or brisk, and yet it is in advance of many cities 
at the South. In those parts of the town devoted 
to the buying and selling of cotton, all is life 
and bustle. The streets are filled with drays and 
their noisy drivers. Warehouses covering acres 
of ground are stored with bales of the great 
Southern staple, ‘rom some of which cartmen are 
carrying away loads to northern and foreign ves- 
sels, and are hauling up to others similar loads 
which have just come in from the plantations of 
the country. 

In this connection allow me to introduce a few 
paragraphs from an old document entitled: “A 
Brief Account of the establishment of the Colony 
of Georgia, under General Oglethorpe, 1733, 
printed in London, by order of the Trustees, 
1741.” 


“ We set sail from Gravesend on the 17th Nov.. 
1732, in the ship Anne, of 200 tons, John Thomas, 
master, being about 130 persons, and arrived off 
the bar of Charleston on the 13th day of January 
following. Mr. Oglethorpe went on shore to 
wait on the Governor; was received with great 
marks of civility and satisfaction; obtained an 
order for Mr. Middleton, the King’s pilot, to carry 
the ship into Port Royal, and for small craft to 
carry the colony from thence to the river Savannah, 
with the promise of further assistance from the 
Province. * * * * While the colony re- 
freshed themselves, Mr. Oglethorpe went up the 
river and chose a situation for the town, and then 
entered into a treaty with Tomochichi, the Mico, 
or chief of the only Indians living near it. He 
returned on the 24th day, and they celebrated the 
Sunday following as a day of thanksgiving fer 
their safe arrival, and a sermon was preached by 
Rev. Mr. Jones. There was a great resort of 
the gentlemen of that neighborhood and their fami- 
lies; and a plentiful dinner provided for the 
colony and all that came by Mr. Oglethorpe, being 
four fat hogs, eight turkeys, besides fowls, Eng- 
lish beef, and other provisions, a hogshead of 
punch, a hogshead of beer, and a large quantity 
of wine ; andall was disposed in so regular a man- 
ner that no person was drunk, nor any disorder 
happened.” 


Then follows an account of the sailing of the 
colony for their new home ; after which the wri- 
ter proceeds to say : - 


“ Being arrived, on the first of February, at the 
intended town, before night they erected four 
large tents sufficient to hold all the people, being 
vine fox each eything : they landed their bedding 
and other little necessaries, and all the people 
lay on the shore. * * * * After the 7th, 
Mr. Oglethorpe divided the people, employing a 
part in clearing the land for seed, part in begin- 
ning the palisade, and the remainder in felling 
trees where the intended town is to stand. On 
the 9th, Mr. Oglethorpe and Col. Bull marked 
out the square, the streets, and forty lots for 
houses of the town, and the first house (which 
was ordered to be made of clapboards) was begun 
that day.” 
JACKSONVILLE. 

In this village from which I now write, orange, 
lemon and fig trees grow in abundance. The 
orange is indigenous to this soil. In many parts 
of the State, the forests are interspersed with large 
groves of the native tree, the sight of which, 
bending under the weight of their golden fruit, is 
exceedingly beautiful. These trees, however, are 
attractive chiefly to the eye—the fruit is indif- 
ferent, some of it being as sour as the lemon, and 
some quite bitter. The sweet orange tree is cul- 
tivated with great difficulty. In the year 1835, 
all the groves in the peninsula were cut down by | 
a severe frost, and those which have since been 
planted have suffered much from destructive in- 
sects. 

There is a sugar plantation in the outskirts of 
this village, on which two hundred and fifty acres 
are annually planted with cane. The process of 
sugar making here is very simple. The cane is 
crushed between three iron cylinders about four- 





teen inches in diameter, which are placed bori- 
zontally in reference to each other in the form of 
a triangle. These are made to revolve by steam 
power. The juice thus expressed, runs into a 
vat beneath, from which it is pumped into large 
iron boilers. While boiling it is clarified with 
lime. When reduced to a proper consistency, it 


where it granulatesand cools. It is there broken 
up and shoveled into hogsheads having the bot- 
tom head perforated in several places, and then 
placed on a coarse grate over an immense cistern, 
for the purpose of draining. This drainage forms 
molasses, which is pumped out daily into barrels 
and hogsheads, and is then sent to market. After 
the sugar has drained sufficiently, the hogsheads 
are re-headed, and the sugar is ready for purcha- 
sers. 

As to the climate, I am informed by a Lieute- 
nant in the U. 8. Navy, temporarily residing here, 
and who spent last winter on the island of Ma- 
deira, that as the result of careful observation, he 
finds the temperature of the two places to be 
nearly the same,—with this difference, however, 
that the intermediate changes in the former are 
much greater than in the latter. In Jacksonville, 
the variation is often twenty or thirty degrees: 
in Madeira seldom more than five or six. Hardy 
vegetable, such as peas, lettuce, cabbages and 
turnips thrive here nearly all winter. The trees 
are filled with birds of various song and plumage. 
Fires are rarely needed, except in the morning 
and evening, and invalids even have little use for 





overcoats. During the Jast month, (Feb.) the 
mercury in the thermometer has frequently stood 


peach, and mulberry, and wild plam tree, verbe- 
nas, roses, the yellow jessamine, and a multitude 
of wild flowers blossomed before the middle of 
that month. 

The lions of this region are the rattleszakes, the 
moccasin and black snakes, and alligators. Of 
the latter, a fine specimen, 12 feet and 4 inches 
long, has just beer lasooed and shot near the 
shore of the river, and now lies on the wharf hard 
by, nearly dead. 

To what I have said above as to the climate of 
this place, I will merely add that those who do 
not find Jacksonville sufficiently warm, can easily 
pass over to St Augustine on the coast, or pro- 
ceed up the river to Palatka, orto Orange Springs, 
or to Enterprise, in the last of which places they 
will find the heat nearly as great as that of the 
West Indies. 

As you have patiently listened Messrs. Editors, 
to my detail of things seen in this southern country, 
I trust you will bear with me while, after the man- 
ner of the old divines, I “close up all” witha 





practical inquiry, In his work on the Unity of 


is dipped out by ladles into large wooden boxes, | 


the Human Race, Dr. Bachman says that the cli- | 
mate of our country north of the tropics is colder 
than that of Europe on the same parallel of lati- 
tude. He adds: “ Massachusetts has the climate | 
of Denmark; South Carolina and the other ex: | 
treme southern states find their temperature in the | 
Eastern world about six degrees north of their 
parallel. This gives to them the climate of Lis- 
bon in Portugal, of Naples, Rome, and other parts 
of Italy, of Athens in Greece, of Smyrna, Constan- 
tinople, and Georgia in Asia; the inhabitants of 
which last named country are represented as even 
more perfect in form, and the ladies more beauti- 
ful than the Circassians.” (See p. 238.) He 
might have said also that the southern states have 
the climate of those countries which once produced 
the finest specimens of intellectual greatness, as 
well as of physical beauty. And if this be so, 
one is naturally led to inquire, Why with the 
same air and sky which surrounded Virgil and 
Cicero, Homer and Herodotus, does the Southern 
intellect of our country remain so puny and de- 
generate? Why does it compare so unfavorably 
with that of those who havea climate correspond- 
ing to Denmark ? Does the presence of a large 
class of human beings kept in extreme degrada- 
tion corrupt those who degrade them? Does the 
physical indolence which slavery procures for the 
master serve to enervate also his mind? If the 
objector respond to this that slavery existed also 
in those countries which anciently produced in- 
stances of remarkable genius. We say again, 
true it did, and “the times of that wickedness 
God winked at ;” but those days of darkness are 
passed, and if a professed Christian people, in this 
age of the church and of the world, still clings to 
an organized system of oppression, does it not 
seem that God must frown upon them? Ought 
we not to expect that He would suffer the evil 
consequences of slavery to fall upon those who 
practice it? It may be that we who were born 
under colder skies, regard these things with some 
prejudice: it may be that slavery sheds a more 
disastrous blight upon the social and moral state 
of the South than upon its intellectual condition. 
But if it be so—if the tokens of God’s displeasure 
in this respect are not so obvious as we of the 
North sometimes imagine, are they not sufficiently 
so to indicate that he who sinneth against God 
wrongeth his own soul; that God is incensed 
against those who oppress their fellow-men, and 
that it is only of his infinite long-suffering that 
His chastisement is so mild, and that He waits for 
their repentance ? Respectfully yours, 
A. D. G. 


__—— 
For the Independent. 

Messrs. Eprtors: Will you permit me to soli- 
cit through the medium of your paper, an answer 
to the following question * 

Should the opposition of the impenitent retard 
the judicious efforts of the humble disciple of 
Christ, or check his desire to be the instrument of 
good to souls around him ? 

Allow me to illustrate :—A B is a member of an 
Evangelical Church. The manifest tokens of the 
Holy Spirit's presence are visible in the commu- 
nity. Christians are feeling their solemn respon- 
sibility. In the providence of God, A B is located 
in a family where all are ignorant of the soul- 
saving truths of the Bible. Anxious to do some- 
thing in his Master’s service, A B seeks a proper 
season, and gives to a member of the household 
a word of admonition, with a consciousness of 
entiie dependence on the blessing of God. The 
“word” is received with gratitude—the heart is 
touched, and a spirit of inquiry awakened— 
serious thought takes the place of levity—the 
soul js anxious. Just in this crisis, the head of 
the family in a most peremptory and dictatorial 
manner forbids A B to use any influence in the 
most indirect manner to disturb the fatal peace 
that is lulling many souls into the sleep of death— 
it may be the second death. 

Under these circumstances, shall A B obey the 
“higher law,” or seek the influence of the Holy 
Spirit on those about him, withholding personal 
eflort * Viator. 

The Bay State. 





Forrign Correspondence. 
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FROM OUR AMERICAN CORRESPONDENT. 


Matta, January, 1851. 
To the Fditors of The Independent : 

GenTLemen :—It is a wide space of sea over 
which to transport here a kind of postscript con- 
cerning Naples, but I have brought one along with 
me nevertheless. Our second excursion from 
there was to Vesuvius. The distance is 10 miles 


| only, and it was accomplished first by barouche, 


next on horseback, and then by hard walking and 
scrambling. From the town of Resina far below, 
our road lay through the midst of lava debris 
and lava in hard forms, much of which last was 
curved and twisted and mounted into ridges, just 
as the burning waves and torrents had cooled. 
The ages of these deposits are separated by cen- 
turies. Wherever it could be done vineyards were 
planted on the slopes and elevations, for vineyards 
like these warm spots and this sort of soil, even 
as men will sometimes disport themselves with 
wine in the very face of death. The wine to 





which they thoughtlessly give the name of ‘ Lac- 
ryma Christi, is grown here. There is a hermi- 
tage toward the base of the steeper ascent, if such 


| a kind of an inn deserves the name, and near by 


on an elevated site, a new observatory ready for 
occupation and to be a station for six professors. 
Among as many names of philosophers, with 
their likenesses on the walls of a hall there, I no- 
ticed the name of our own countryman Franklin, 
which they had spelled Francklin. Other parties 
were rapidly concentrating at the point of ascent, 
of which the American race formed a large pro- 
portion. Guides and helpers were plenty and 
clamorous, and two soldiers kept a guard of order 
but a still closer watch for fees. Ladies took a 
sedan borne by four men, for which they paid a 
Napoleon or $4 each, and dependent gentlemen 
were well pleased to lay hold of a band thrown 
back over the shoulder of the guides. For more 
than half an hour it was a mounting up and a 
mounting up, of the steepest variety, over loose 
and roughest fragments of lava. On the top the 
wind was cold but favorable to carry away the 
smoke. There, then, was the huge crater! It 
was the one formed a year ago, having sharp 
edges of very unequal hights, choked up with 
dense sulphurous vapor, lined and streaked by 








sulphur of many hues, hot, burning, and opened 
down to a depth which the smoke would not allow 
| us to peer into, but which we could easily sound 


in the middle of the day, at 84 degrees. The | by throwing in stones. Several of us descended 


to a smal] promontory that hangs close over the 
lowest deep. The heat was everywhere very dis- 
tinct to the feet, and but for the help of the wind, 
the clouds of sulphur would have been suffecating. 
Large parts of the outer sides of the cone are 
hard and smooth, but admitting of your circling 
about the mountain. The vapor escapes far down 
the sides, at different places, as smoke breaks out 
of a coal pit, of which the appearances constantly 
remind one. At the base of the cone, in one 
direction, was the orifice which threw out a portion 
of the lava that last year flowed so deep and so 
far down to the plain. The old crater is still ac- 
tive, and even outdoes the other in the violent 
escape of gas from a thousand holes, in explo- 
sions, encrustations of sulphur, and intensity of 
heat. The whole huge cone stands encircled at 
its base by what seems to be the rim of a crater 
of a past age, and from which it is separated by 
a kind of valley choked up by rocks and hard 
streams of lava. It is in this valley that we leave 
our horses.  Indéed these mountains about Vesu- 


ed to be but parts of one original mountain of 
which Vesuvius is now the central portion, for 
they all have one common base, whose circumfe- 
rence is 30 miles. The hangers on had eggs for 
sale which they had just roasted by the side of 
the ordinary path on the edge of the crater. In 
descending, we chose for our line of march the 
coarse lava sand into which our feet plunged as 
into snow. And singularly enough, snow and ice 
were lying close beneath. Other parties were 
beginning to ascend. An adventurous lady or 
two were attempting to walk, affecting to dispense 
with even the assistance of the guide, and all that 
in silks and colors that would have done honor to 
the promenade of the Chiaja gardens in Naples. 
I ventured on a little piece of advice in respect to 
that same ascent which we had just made, and 
knew something about. 

Another excursion from Naples included the 
coast of ancient Baire, a region greatly celebrated 
in the fables of a past day and a favorite resort 
of the Romans in the time of their pride. Cicero 
called these shores on account of their commercial 
prosperity, villas and sumptuous edifices, the 
‘kingdoms’ of Puteoli and Cumae,—“ Puteolana 
et Cumana regna.” He had himself two villas 
here, each of which so delighted him that he knew 
not which to prefer. In one of them, built on 
the plan of the Academy at Athens, he composed 
his “ Questiones Academice,” and I felt that he 
was somewhat near to me, as we passed its 
speaking ruins. Horace also, with others, has 
sung of this neighborhood. Pompey, Marius, 
Cesar had each a villa there. Nero was wont to 
go to that watering place with a train of a thou- 
sand carriages and two thousand mules shod with 
silver. Tarquin retired here and died here ac- 
cording to one account. Here the famous Sybil 
offered the oracles to the king, continuing to de- 
mand the same price for a part of them which he 
had declined for the whole before she began to 
destroy them. We saw in Cumae at a distance, 
the cave in which she lived and reigned. There 
is the Lake of Avernus, occupying the crater of 
an extinct volcano, about which were once the 
dark forests and the deep cavernsin which Homer 
says the Cimmerians dwelt and which supplied 
Milton with imagery. There was the Averus 
Acheron, now called Fusaro, and used for soaking 
hemp, and supplying oysters withal. There were 
the Elysian Fields, now made Elysian as a vine- 
yard. How queerly these actual places, beneath 
my eye, consort with those images which Virgil 
awakens in the mind of the young student and 
which the classics have hallowed! And still how 
fitly and mightily did the poets of that age and 
of a heathen faith fasten upon places like these 
and turn them all into spiritual realities. For 
there to-day is the Solfatara, sunk in the curb of 
a hill, hollow and sonorous, hot, smoking, sul- 
phurous, throwing out rushingly volumes of va- 
por and flames at night,—a second subdued Vesu- 
vius and would be so resorted to, were there not 
a real Vesuvius; and how naturally did the 
ancients give Vulcan a place there in the Solfata- 
ra, calling it ‘ Forum Vulcani,’ or set Hercules to 
do battle thereabouts with the giants. To-day 
there is a high hill near to this which was sud- 
denly lifted up from beneath by fire and the vapor 
of fire, and is now gradually sinking again, while 
there are many other spots where these hidden 
forces are sleeping, or have done their work in 
times past, but in any event present their living 
marks to the imagination, and for the machinery 
of poets, and stir all spirits whether heathen 
or Christian. There is the ancient Misenum, 
where the elder Pliny held the command of the 
Roman fleet when he ventured to cross over the 


to feel a little gracious towards the French, they 
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would have given them trouble. You may re- 
member that the English under Lord Nelson soon 
after blockaded the French, now shut up in Va- 
letta by the revolting inhabitants of the island at 
large, and quietly waited upon them just two 
years and a day, when the French surrendered. 
Meanwhile the distress of the garrison was such 
that a cartouche of oil sold for 28 francs, coffee 
at 58 francs a pound, and sugar at 49. Horses, 
mules, cats, dogs and rats had been long before 
consumed. The provisions for the whole two 
years would not have lasted more than seven 
months on full allowance. 

In company with Rev. Dr. Bacon I took a horse- 
back ride to “St. Paul's Bay,” where the apostle 
is supposed to have suffered shipwreck in his 
voyage towards Rome. That “certain creek 
with a shore,” mentioned in the book of Acts, is 
a considerable expanse of water, and is partly 
shut in by an island on the side to the main sea, 
which island probably occasioned the expression 
as to “a place where two seas meet,” and where 
“they ran the ship aground.” Dr, B. took out 
his Greek Testament and read over aloud the ac- 
count so happily given by Luke. Alternately 
looking upon the sacred page, and then upon the 
creek, the shore and the island, I thought that we 
were as favorably situated to apply a Biblical 
criticism to the case as the keenest German could 
be, shut up in the closest study. We wandered 
about on the rocks and on the banks, and after- 
wards rode towards the head of the bay to com- 
mand still farther views of the whole scene ; but 
as in some other cases, not excepting shades of 
doctrine itself, ] should not dare to tell a Sab- 
bath-school scholar precisely how it was, or how 
it fared with our beloved brother Paul and the 
ship, and precisely how it was not. However, L 
now have that memorable spot, both of water and 
of land, very thoroughly in my mind’s eye, and 
should be willing to carry so much help, in a 
modest way, to any one, younger or older, who is 
desirous of interpreting the Scriptures, and he 
may decide the question as positively as he 
chooses. Meantime, I have obtained some real 
and pleasant light upon the subject. And mean- 
time we enjoyed being thus within any such cir- 
cle as the presence of Paul had charmed. On 
those rising shores he had shaken off the viper 
harmlessly from his hand, to the utter astonish 
ment of the islanders. Somewhere abroad there, 
he had subsequently healed the father of Publi- 
us, ‘the chief man of the island ;’ for He, whose 
Paul was and whom he served, wrought by the 
apostle. Abroad there he had doubtless pub- 
lished the everlasting Gospel which cures the 
bite of the viper of sin, and the maladies of the 
soul. The open sea before us was not so noble 
as was that apostle’s spirit, the rock of the island 
not so steadfast as his holy purpose, the winds 
and the waves which he had there escaped were 
not so mighty as his ageney, the blue heavens 
over our heads not so pure and lofty as his pre- 
sent joy! 

Near Citta Vecchia, the old Medina of the Sa- 
racens and the Notabile of the Arragonese kings, 
are extensive catacombs, supposed to be both the 
work and the refuge of the early Christians. 
There is also a grotto here in which Paul is said 
by the Catholics to have lived during his three 
months’ stay on the island, and which does not at 
all increase in size notwithstanding so much of 
the rock is constantly being carried away for rel- 
ics. I expressed more than a doubt as to this 
standing miracle to a young Catholic missionary, 
a native of Bombay who has been under the Pro 
paganda at Rome for the last year, and is now on 





bay of Naples to note more accurately the erup- 
tions of Vesuvius and was destroyed by it. There 
is still to be seen there in excellent preservation, 
a remarkable reservoir of water for the use of the 
fleet, called Piscina Mirabile, which is entered by 
10 steps, is divided into 5 galleries and a great 
number of arcades, and is supported by 48 solid 
pilasters. At Pozzuoliare large fragments of the 
temple of Jupiter Serapis which partook of Roman 
magnificence. Water and the worms have so 
preyed upon some columns still standing, and so 
high above their base, as to show that the ground 
in the vicinity has greatly changed its elevation 
in times past ; a fact that is referred to by Prof. 
Lyell, I believe. An amphitheater, called the 
Coliseum, would be a marvel did not the real 
Coliseum exist at Rome. It would have held 40 
or 50,000 people, and exhibits at this hour a style 
of workmanship in full accordanee with its size 
and yet preserving the points of beauty. In the 
direction of Baire are the boiling springs which 
the Romans used, and of whose present heat we 
had proof m the flying clouds of vapor that met 
us as we penetrated the hill, and in the looks of 
the half-naked man who disappeared with a torch 
into the rocky tunnel and rushed out again reek- 
ing in perspiration and panting as though he had 
but five breaths left. There too, and in other di- 
rections, are ruins, ruins, ruins ; but 


‘* Temples, baths, or halls, 
Pronounce who can.” 

Bault was the residence of Agrippina the mo- 
ther of Nero and Hortensius, and purports to 
have been founded by Hercules. We took a 
lunch there, and partly by yielding to the impor- 
tunities of beggars and by our own playfulness, 
we got all the children of the village in pursuit of 
us, with the parents looking on and enjoying the 
hubbub, till we literally mounted the walls to es- 
cape, and then run for our carriage. 

The present Pozzuoli was the “Puteoli” of 
Paul's day, and it was where he landed, it will be 
remembered, when he was on his way to Rome, 
subsequent to his shipwreck here at Malta. At 
Rome, one cannot but be impressed by the fact 
that the great Apostle had stood upon that ground, 
though the footsteps of emperors should grow 
dim ; and so here, I felt that the landing of Han- 
nibal or the embarkation of a Casar was of small 
account in comparison with that coming of the 
Christian prisoner. The ship which “fetched a 
compass and came to Rhegium,” had also rode 
the very bay my eyes rested upon, and perhaps 
had anchored at the place where my own feet 
pressed the wharf. 

1 confess to have failed to visit the place known 
as Virgil’s tomb, mainly because it was so near 
[ could see it at any time, and therefore found no 
time at all for it at last. If I did not have some 
misgivings whether it ia really his tomb, I should 
almost be inclined to put to sea again and go back 
to it. 

On our voyage here we came near to the vol- 
canic burning Stromboli, a high island, that serves 
as a light house to the sailor. We steered be- 
tween Scylla and Charybdis without finding it 
out at the time, as we pass many a danger with- 
out our knowing it. We waited opposite Mes- 
sina, in Sicily, foran hour, and caught a vague 
sight of Etna, through the coming darkness. But 
{ must finish this postscript, and begin the letter. 

Although detained here in Malta much against 
our choice, waiting as we are for a steamer going 
towards Egypt, still I have no quarrel either with 
the island or this capital of Valetta. The city is 
cleanly and handsome, being built of the soft 
stone that almost constitutes the island, and situ- 
ate upon a promontory looking over the broad 
sea, having a harbor on each side of the very 
best description. The fortifications are the work 
of many a Grand Master during the 300 years, 
rule of the old Knights of St. John, who seem 
never to have been satisfied with their accumula- 
tion and extension, with angles and reéntering 
angles, bastions, gates to protect gates, posts to 
guard posts. Well might Napoleon have thought 
it a strong place, when he frightened the Knights 
out of it without a battle, and one of his officers 
have replied, as they were making examinations 








jus, named ‘ Somma’ and ‘Ottajano’ are suppos- 


together, that if the Maltese had not been pade 


his return to the East. He replied in his sim- 
plicity, for such it was, that the priests here, who 
should be competent witnesses for the reason of 
residing so Jong near the place. had told him that 
it wasa fact! It so happens that to-day is the 
sacred festa of St. Paul’s Conversion, and whilst 
Iam saying this, a hundred bells are pealing it 
forth, and a population of more than 100,000 
souls on these islands are observing the occasion. 
A few days since there was a public religious 
procession in remembrance of the martyrdom of 
Publius, who is said to have been made the first: 
bishop of Malta by Paul in a subsequent visit of 
the apostle to the island. Whatever the right or 
the wrong of all this, there remains the sublime 
fact of Paul’s conversion, and of its incalculable 
results. 

The inland scenery here is the seenery of un- 
dulating ground, of stone walls and terraces with- 
out number, of towns built of stone, and of rock, 
rock, rock, save where by great labor they have 
introduced the green growth, which is sufficient 
to give the aspect a happy relief, and save some 
few portions where the soil is less made of stone. 
The smaller houses of the interior, built, for a 
certainty, of stone, with flat roofs of the same 
material, and in a prim form, have an unusual 
appearance for human dwellings, whether viewed 
as scattered here and there, or as joined together 
in the smallest pattern of a hamlet, The edifices 
of the towns have often a show of grandeur, and 
now and then a castellated building lords it over 
some eminence in the country. Trees are rare, 
but figs, the fruit of the prickly pear, and fine 
oranges, are cultivated. Considerable cotton is 
grown, and becomes an important commodity in 
one way and another. Flowers are now bloom- 
ing by the wayside, and green peas appear upon 
the table, as these did also at Naples. Cows are 
used for work, and goats, with an island and 
family likenes' , much supply their place for milk. 

There are remarkaple ruins on this and the 
twin island of Gozo, the fabled island of Calypso. 
They point far back in the past, perhaps to the 
Phenicians, for many a nation and tribe has had 
a hold upon Malta, at one time and another. The 
most prominent of these ruins are known, in the 
native dialect and from a remote period, as Gebel 
Keem, and sometimes as Hagar Keem, or “ moun- 
tain of worship,” and “the upright stone.” Oth- 
ers have been more recently laid open, the Ame- 
rican consul, Mr. Winthrop, having had a Jaud- 
able share in the undertaking. A buried city is 
thought by many to exist somewhere in their 
neighborhood. 

The Maltese language is said to be a mixture 
of Arabic and Punic, with doubtless other mix- 
tures, The costumes of Greek, Turk and Moor 
are not unfrequently seen in the streets, while the 
English aleo add their dress and ways to the 
original stock. The Maltese women wear their 
mantillas, perhaps of rich black silk, over the 
head fora bonnet, however awry the place de- 
signed and fitted to the neck may thus be made 
to seem. The clumsy calesse, a carriage half 
chaise and half coach, on two high wheels, makes 
its way upjand down these steep streets of Valet- 
ta, save where a long succession of steps forbids. 
The driver, here and in the interior, runs by the 
side, as will a guide, in race with your horse. 
Boats cover the waters of the harbor, as cabs fill 
the streetsof London. Musicians sometimes put 
off to the side of a vessel to entertain the new 
comers, sea-locked and sea-weary, as I noticed 
them by the side of some which displayed our 
own “stars and stripes.” 

The stone of the island is easily cut and work- 
ed, much as wood could be, and besides furnish- 
ing all the building material where it can possi- 
bly be made to serve, it employs a large number 
of men in sculpturing vases, flower-pots, foun- 
tains, and figures. Specimens of this work from 
the Malta stone are being prepared for the exhi- 
bition in London, whither I-have found any 
amount of articles tending from all paris of 
Europe. 

There is only one Protestant church in Malta, 
besides a lower room that had been previously 
turned into a kind of chapel in the Governor's 





















palace, the same building that was once occupied 
by the Grand Master. This church was erected 
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by Queen Adelaide, and is one of the many good 
monuments to her own name which her benevo- 
lence unconsciously reared. The Bishop preach- 
ed there on the first Sunday that we were here. 
He makes Malta his official residence, I believe. 
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Primitive usage, therefore, the early usage of | that the government can be peaceably altered.” 
New England, and the Congregational theory of (4.) ‘There should be a fair prospect of success- 
the ministry,—that it is an order’ derived from ful resistence.” And also, (5.) “of the firm es- 





may dispose as they please, they have placed | 
‘justice in the hands of power, and now they call | 
‘that justice, which Power requires to be observed.” | 
| “Justice may be disputed; but power speaks | 


sr 


| cious gang that threatens the welfare of the State. | 
| Sirs,—the question is, who isto rule? This God- 

We were much astonished at seeing the an- abandoned, godless, pernicious gang, or the 
nouncement in several papers that Rev. Charles S0Vernment which God has set up? We shall | 


‘MISSION OF MR, SPEAR. 


Christ through the designation of the churches, 
and not a self-perpetuating body transmitting it- | 
self by tactual succession,—are all in favor of the ; 


tablishment of a better government ;’ and, (6.) 
‘Something more than a small fraction of the 
people should rise in such a resistance.” From 


| pretty plainly, and without dispute. So that it 
‘Needs but to give power to justice; but seeing 
that it was not possible to make justice powerful, 


: soon decide this question here in 
| Spear, of Boston, had been appointed by the this little State. ‘The throne is in danger, and all | 
| United States government a special commissioner | thrones in Europe look here, and upon us, upon | 


though his oversight extends to other places on 


to the government of Great Britain upon the 


this little army. I ask you not if you will obey ; 


Sec. 7. Throwing the onus probandi on the | 
claimant, a prosecution in any case arising under | 
this act, and making it the legal presumption that | 


_— . . . | . . 
assel, sirs, in "9 person living within the peace of this Com- | ture, at Birmingham or Manchester, or any « 


monwealth 1s held to service or labor. 
Sec. 8. Giving the power of habeas corpus to! 


the Mediterranean. 

The Maltese like the protection of Great Bri- 
tain, and England will not be likely to yield her 
rule here, in any event, to other powers. I war 
on board of one of her ships-of-the-line, the Cale- 
donia, which has a population at this time ol} 
more than 1,000 men, that number being her pro- 
per complement. The English soldiery alse 
make a superior appearance, in both uniform and 
discipline. Perhaps the uniform of the Austrian 
officers, for delicacy and richness, surpasses any 
other I have met, unless it be that of the Noble 
Guard at Rome. As an evidence of what were 
at least the feelings of the Maltese towards Great 
Britain at the time, let me quote the inscription 
over the Grand Guard House here in Valetta: 

** Magne ot invicta Britannia 
Melitensium amor ct Europw vox has Insulas. 
Confirmat A.D. 1814.” 
R. 8. T. 
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SHOULD THE PASTOR BE A MEMBER OF 











view that a pastor should become a member of | the premises of this author, then, it follows that 
the church to which he ministers. The notion the slaves would be justified in a revolt if they 
that he is ex officio a member of that ehureh | could have a fair prospect of success. All these 
while he yet retains his nominal connection with | divines agree in making this the grand criterion 
another church, establishes a duplicate relation, by which revolutions shall be tested. 

which in a case of discipline might lead to an A fourth authority, bearing on this question, 
unpleasant conflict of jurisdiction. The original is the highest judicial anthority of the United 
church might discipline him while he was the States in its decision in the case of the Amistad 
accepted pastor of another church, or might , captives. 

reverse the action of that church after it had’ 
excommunicated him. ters, in attempting to enforce from Scripiure obe- 
This practice of the early churches is recom-  dience to “ the powers that be,” should lay down 
mended by various moral and prudential consi-| principles which would justify the slaves at the 
derations. By membership with his church the , South in a revolution to-morrow, if only they 
pastor becomes more completely identified with | were furnished with arms and efficient leaders. 
it in all its interests. This expression of confi-' We are not only astonished but shocked that 
dence on his part begets confidence in them. | publications of this incendiary character should 
Such a connection puts him under a wholesome have gone forth under the sanction of a committee 
moral restraint, and debars him from the tempta- appointed for the safety of the Union. There 
tion to exercise any extra-official authority. It may be no present danger that these principles 
tends also to give permanency to the pastoral | will be put in practice; but the principles are 
relation. It is objected to such a union, that it | there, to be acted on if ever a Southern Confed- 
places the pastor completely in the power of his! eration shall be formed. If such writers uphold 
church and gives a majority or even a factious , the right of an oppressed people to deliver them- 
minority the opportunity to disturb his peace and selves by violence whenever they can—and who 


pastor isa member of the church and must be | some over-zealous friend of liberty should ima- 


Now we are utterly astonished that these wri- | 


to injure his character. But the fact that the} will dispute that right !—it is not surprising that | 


! they have made the powerful just.” 


| “It is dangerous 1o teli the people that the ; subject of criminal jurisprudence. It appears | 
j\laws are not just; for they only obey them , that the English government has applied through | 
| because they believe them to be just. They must | the American minister to our government for | 


| be told therefore at the same time that they must | 
obey them as laws; as they obey their superiors 
not because they are just, but because they are- 
their superiors. If you make them comprehend 
this, you prevent all sedition, This is the true 
definition of justice.” 

“Tt were well for the people to obey laws and 
customs, because they are laws; and that they | 
understood that this’ made them just. On this 
ground they would never deviate from them ; 
whilst on the other hand, if their justice is to rest | 
‘on any other basis, it may easily be brought into ; 
| question, and then the people are made hable to | 
revolt.” 

Such is the perfected theory of a despotism, 
whether Pascal was ironical, or whether he had 
a deeper train of logic in his mind than these 
| detatched thoughts indicate. The theory is that 
lof absolute Power instead of Justice, as the | 
| ground of obedience. Law must be obeyed, not | 
because it is just, but because it is law, with | 

| Power to enforce it. The people must not be | 
| permitted to inquire into its justice, for that) 
_ might make them seditious, might dispose them 
to revolt. But if you can make them comprehend | 


facts relating to the subfect of capital punish. ' 
ment. It is important that such an inquiry 
shold be met by a thorough and impartial sta- 
tistician ; that fucts only should be collected, and 
all the facts that have any bearing on the subject. 
Mr. Spear is a theorist ; a gentleman we believe 
of very humane feelings, but full of vagaries | 
with regard to crime and punishment. He sees 
facts through theories; he is strongly commiited 
against eapital punishment, and is in no way | 
competent to give such information as a British | 
statesman would desire. 
indeed if Mr. Webster had given him any such 
commission. Jt appears, however, that the com- , 
mission consists simply of a letter of introduc- 
tion from Mr. Webster to Sir George Grey, 
which Mr. Spear has magnified into a special 
ambassadorship, just as a youthful and aspiring 
minister sometimes magnifies an invitation to 


with three thousand dollars salary. Mr. Spear, 
however, seems to have got his ambassadorship 


without the salary, for which he now appeals ; 


jand I have full powers from him. I am the} 


up, L will pull his coat from off his back,and put 


the courts and justices, in the case of any person | 
arrested or imprisoned on the ground of being held | 
to service or labor. | 

Sec. 9. Authorizing constables to serve such a | 


corpus in addition to the officers | 
| 


it is not for that I have called you together. You | 
must obey; for he who obeys not shall have his | 
soldier’s coat pulled off his back, and have a| 
blouse put on him. It is nothing to you whether |“. 
ihe orders given you, sirs, are constitutronal or not. | writ of habeas 
His Royal Highness has sworn to the constitution, | usually empowered. 

| Sec. 10. Applying the whole of the hubeas 


constitution for you, sirs,I. If any of you pre- | corpus chapter of the Revised Statutes (the 111th) | 
fer the smile of that gang, or the hand of traitors, | | 
to the favor of your Prince, whom God hath set | 


inconsistent with it. 
a blouse on him. Gentlemen, your servant.” 


slave, who is not discharged by the judge on first 

ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK AND BROOKLYN. | hearing, to claim a jury trial and limiting his re- 
eens | cognizance to a sum not exceeding $1,000. 

The Annual! meeting of this body was held at! Sec. 12. Submitting all questions arising in 


sion was one of much pleasure and profit to the | judgment—the commonwealth to pay all ex- 
members. On Tuesday evening a meeting of | penses incurred by any person obtaining a writ 
Conference and prayer was held in the lecture | of habeas corpus under this act. 

room of the church at which reports were made; Sec. 13. Giving effect from and after passage. 
by the pastors present, of the condition of the| A legal town meeting was held yesterday at 


‘churches. These reports showed a gratifying | New Bedford to consider the Fugitive Slave Law. 
preach in a metropolitan pulpit into a call) 


state of prosperity in the churches ; general har- | Attorney-General Clifford (a citizen of the place) 
mony and religious activity, an increase of mem- | led off in opposition to the objects of the meeting, 
bers, of pecuniary resources, and of liberality. ; and moved that it be adjourned sine die, which 
Though there have been no revivals of religion | motion was voted down. A committee appointed 
in the churches affiliated with the Association, to draft resolutions expressing the sense of the 


to all proceedings under this act, unless they are | J 


HIS CHURCH ° 


The question whether a pastor should be a 
member of the church to which he ministers has 
been much mooted in ministerial bodies and 
through the press. Among Congregationalists a 
diversity of opinion and of usage prevails upon 
thissubject. Some maintain that the pastor should 
be a member of the church over which he is callec 
to preside, others that he becomes a member of it 
ex officio by virtue of his installation, and others 
still that his relation to the church is simply offi- 
cial while his Christian character and standing 
are in the keeping of an association or of some 
other ministerial or ecclesiastical body. The 
first view appears to be most in accordance with 
Scripture, with primitive usage, and with the first 
principles of Congregationalism. Whence came 
the pastors of the primitive churches 2 Evidently 
from those churches themselves. The Apostles 
did not become pastors of churches, nor did they 
sustain toward them any official relation. Each 
church—each company of believers sufficiently 
numerous to maintain the stated worship of God— 
elected its own officers and perfected its organi- 
zation within itself. We read in Acts 14: 23, 
that elders were ordained—constituted by the 
choice of the people and with the approbation of 
the Apostles—in every city. These elders (peo 
Bérepor) were identical with the bishops (xiexoro:) 
and were the leaders, guides, and teachers of the 
churches. They performed the functions which 
are now embraced in the office of pastor. It is 
evident that in each case the elders were member: 
of the churches over which they were appointed, 
there being but one church in any place. Whe 
a church is first gathered on missionary ground, 
as for instance in the Sandwich Islands or among 
the Armenians of Turkey, the pastor, if a native, 
as is most desirable, must of course be taken from 
the brotherhood of that particular church. In 
these cases the usage of Apostolic churches is 
strictly followed; each church being organized 
as an independent body, having its own officers, 
while the missionaries sustain toward it no official 
relationsbut only the relation of spiritual advisers 
whose influence is according to the weight of their 
character and experience. Such cases serve to 
illustrate the principle which lies at the foundation 
of the pastoral office. : 

The prncipal theories of the Christian ministry 
may be resolved intothesetwo. (1.) That Christ 
instituted an order of men, his Apostles and 
their successors (not so much in faith and works 
as in office), to administer the ordinances of 
the Gospel, and to rule in the affairs of his 
church; who derive their authority, not from the 
church, either local or general, but from their pre- 
decessors in office ; who are themselves the source 
of spiritual power, or at least the channel by 
which it is conveyed to others ; and who are es- 
sential to the perfection of a church, if not to its 
very being. ‘This theory is sententiously express- 
ed in the dogma “ No church without a bishop ;” 
or in the kindred declaration, that a self-perpetua- 
ting ministry, whose office is not derived from and 
cannot return to the church, but is transmitted by 
some sort of tactual succession, is an essential 





proceeded against as such in all specifications of gine that in that event his sympathies would be 
doctrinal or moral delinquency, will be a re-' for the oppressed even against his own kindred. 
straint upon the factious, making the work of op- | But this monstrous devotion to liberty, like Dr. 
position more serious and complicated than if his Dewey's monstrous patriotism, is a mere chimera, 
relations were merely official. The reputation , more to be laughed at than feared or rebuked. 

of the church also is then more nearly involved, As for Dr. Dewey’s nonsense, that has been 80 
in his, and thus there is an additional motive for happily disposed of by Grace Greenwood, in her 
candor and charity. If a pastor is aggrieved by correspondence with the National Era, that 
a process of church discipline against himself, in nothing remains to be said of it. Says the gentle 
common with all church members he has his - —- : en sciiaieamaiiine 
dress in an appeal to the general sentiment of | arly in the winter, we heard a lectur v- 
the churches yates an Ecclesiastical Coun- | eet wee a A ggg hm 
cil. But the evil of ill-advised henhesien a to hear a literary or scientific discourse, such as 
practically less frequent and less serious than is) was usually brought before that Society, where 
imagined. So long asa pastor retains the confi- | reformers were understood to be under bonds, at 
dence and affection of his church, no extraneous | least of honor, not to agitate. Such was -_ - 
power can dislodge him; but when he has lost| — re. ae 
that confidence and affection, it is idle for any pry sone : a é as Seanien seaman to 
extraneous power to attempt to keep him in his | formers—a glorification of compromise, and a 
place. | defense of the Fugitive Slave Bill. Setting aside 
But while there are incidental evils on that the unworthiness of the imposition in putting oft 
side, there are evils still more dangerous on the | — — Sepp 7 S ———. 
other—evils affecting the honor of religion, the | a 2 cae @ - haedbcn hd pop" eed in 


purity of the ministry, and the welfare of the | spirit, illogical in reasoning—wanting in noble 
churches. History shows that all extensive doc- | ideas and eloquent delivery. This speaker has 
trinal and moral defections have had their origin | a manner happily peculiar to himself, yet quite 
and their strongest hold in the clergy. The | indescribable—a certain unsteadiness of footing 


se ie and indistinctness of tone—an indolent indiffer- 
ministry should not have the exclusive watch and | ence—a lounging, rolling away, peculiarly ill- 


preservation of their own character. The closer | adapted to give force to ‘ words of truth and so- 
their dependence on the churches, the stronger | berness.’ 

the guaranty for their personal character. Be- | ; 
sides, unless pastors are connected with the | struck by his manner. He was endeavoring to 
churches to which they minister and accustomed | define = was absolute _ = — 
' afer their church relation from place to| qro'S: 0 was not a ein to eBoy Gis Fugmive 
a ie “oie . | Slave law, he said—so far from being so did he 
place, there will grow up in timea standing order | consider it, that he would obey, even if it should 
distinct from the churches and amenable to them- | require him to return his own brother or child 
selves alone—an order of ministers not pastors, | into bondage. But, to utter an untruth was to 
whose church-relations are lost in the remote | do an absolute wrong—he would not tell a lie to 


past, buried in the records of the college church | oe ene Oe Lents Pos 
or the church of their native town. The exist- |and looked round on his audience, after giving 
ence of such an order is foreign to the genius of | utterance to this severe morality, standing with 
Congregationalism and inimical to the indepen- | his — no longer lounging on the desk before 
dence of the churches. The pastor should be a| him, but gathered up to its full hight—his eyes, 
member of his church, and when he ceases to bea| before half closed, now open and beaming—with 
iy his arms felded, and a stern and awful virtue 
pastor should continue to be a member of the 
church with which he resides, discharging the 
duties and partaking of the privileges and respon- 
sibilities of ordinary church-members. 


—»e—— 


THE TWO EXTREMES. 


A subscriber in Princeton, N. J., sends us the 
following communication. 

Messrs. Eprrors :—There are many true friends 
not only of public morals but of the slave also, 
who would be glad to hear The Independent's re- 
buke of such sentiments as the following : 


remarkably fine example of the clerical Pecksniff. 

‘“**Woe’s the day! would our good grand- 
father have said, ‘woe's the day, when women 
set up to rebuke the clergy |” 


the clergy deserve such reproof!” 








were slaveholders, and their slaves should seek to | first. 


sympathies and efforts would be for the slave. | 
would not stand life-guard to my own mother to 
protect her against her slaves, if she perished in 
such foul injustice.” 

This communication is not by any means in- 
tended to imply that your columns have ever 
taught or encouraged such doctrine. It is only 
to suggest that a decided reprobation of so horrible 


combinations for resistance. 


that whatever is law is justice, and is to be | toa generous public. In relation to this appeal ' 


| obeyed, not because it is justice, but because it is the Christian Register of Boston makes the fol- 
law, you prevent all sedition. We suppose it is, lowing apt remarks : 
‘on this ground that Mr. Webster has reminded | “In order that he may carry out his mission, 


| the Common Council of Boston that they know | he wishes the public to contribute $1,000, to 


| the difference between considering about a law enable him to visit Europe, and travel for six 


sak! : d duty of months; and he closes his communication with 
before it is passed, and the necessity an Y ©" the pathetic announcement, ‘ Friends, the time 


unquestioning obedience the moment it is law. jg short!” He calls upon all sects and parties, | 
The moment it is law you are to obey, asking no} without distinction, to aid him in accomplishing | 


yet there has been in all of them a steady increase | the meeting, reported (among others) the following 


by accessions from the world. The Association 
now embraces 27 ministers, of whom 15 are pas- 
tors and three city missionaries. Four churches in 
the limits of the body are at present destitute of 
pastors, but in prospect of being soon supplied. 
Messrs. S. Wallace Phelps and Joseph Rowell, 
members of the senior class in the Union Theolo- 


“Yet we recollect being in one passage greatly | 


making rigid his set lipsp—he impressed us—as a 


“ Ah, no, dear grandfather, woe’s the day when 


These extreme opinions show how much at 
random many have written and spoken on the 
subject of slavery and the Fugitive Slave law. 
They seem to have no fixed principles on these 
subjects, but to write and speak from mere im- | 
pulse. The ground of this journal has been} 
“If my father and the mother who bore me | moderate and consistent, though decided, from the 
The Fugitive Slave law being against the 
make their escape by cutting their throats, my | law of God and the dictates of humanity, no 
citizen should in any manner aid in its execution ; 
the fugitive himself should flee from its grasp if 
he can, but has the right to resist it if he must: | consciences in conflict are equally sincere, con- 
no other person or persons should resist it by 
force, and not even the fugitives should enter into 
As to the abolition 
of slavery, except in the territories of the United | 


part of the organization of the church itself. an extreme of fanaticism would have peculiar 


States, that, both as to the time and the manner 
of it, belongs entirely to the States in which 


questions for conscience’ sake, because law has | 
Power to enforce it, and the people must be 
made to comprehend, and so must Common 
Councils, that whatever is law is to be obeyed, | 
not because it is justice, but because it is law. | 

So again, in his speech at Annapolis, Mr. 
Webster instructs the assembly and the people 
that they must obey in silence and without 
questioning, the recent laws in support of slavery ; 
|not a word is to be said, not an inquiry to be 
| made as to justice; that way, there is danger of 
| sedition. The law is law, and must be obeyed at 

all hazards. ‘ We are to hear no parleying upon | 
\it. Weare to listen to no modification or qualifi- 
| cation. They were passed in conformity with 
| the provisions of the Constitution, and they must 
| be performed and abided by, in whatever event, 
|and at whatever cost.” 
There speaks, not the master merely, but the 
despot. But Mr. Webster will find that this im- 
perious style of command, as if the legislator 
were a slaveholder among his servants, is brutum 
| fulmen ; it only rouses indignation, and a return 
of scorn. Conscience is not thus to be silenced, 
or brought to submission. The question will 
burst up, Is 17 R1GHT ? 

At whatever cost, thou sayest! Is that the 
theory of expediency? But what if it cost the 
Union? We may not agitate the question of 
obedience for conscience’ sake, because that may 
cost agitation, conflict, strife; but the recent law 
must be executed, just or unjust, AT WHATEVER 
cost ! 

The theory is that detailed by Pascal, of despotic 
power, to be regarded in all cases as justice, and 
to be obeyed in all cases, as the will of God. 
The doubts, anxieties, and obligations of con- 
science are easily disposed of without any refer- 
ence to God’s word, any appeal to God's revealed 
will, as the arbiter. Let us examine, on this 
point, the decision of Judge Sprague. 

“But we are told by some that the law being 
morally wrong, conscience tells them to resist it.” 
How does Judge Sprague meet this? First, by 
an argument or representation as to the darkness, 
uncertainty, and fallibility of conscience ; and all 
this without one word of reference to the Divine 
Revelation of the will of God as the guide and 
law of conscience. But “the moral faculty, or 
moral judgment, being thus fallible, there may be 
a conflict of consciences.” What does the judge 
say in this case ? ‘ 

He first takes the supposition that both the 





scientious, and resolute, and then asks, which 
shall yield? Is there no appeal but to force? 
He answers, yes. ‘And the arbiter must be”— 
reader, what would you suppose that a learned 
| Judge in a Christian land would point out as the 
arbiter of Conscience? Must there not now be 


this impertant journey. 
“A voyage to Europe, we have no doubt, | 
would be both pleasant and profitable. We 
should like to make it ourselves had we time 
and means, and we should be pleased to learn Bo . 
that Mr. Spear’s friends have furnished him the The Associational sermon by Rev. T. Atkinson | 
requisite fands for his summer's excursion. But , of Brooklyn, was the regular service for Wednes- 
if, as he would lead us to suppose, he has been day evening, after which the Association ad- 
appointed by our government, as its agent, to journed. 
communicate with the British government, we | 
may feel sure that he will receive a salary sufli- | 
cient to meet the expenses of his important mis- | 
sion 


gical Seminary in this city were approved by the 


Was renewed. 





FROM OUR BOSTON CORRESPONDENT. 


. | 
“On the whole, this is quite an interesting and | Boston, April 1st, 1851. 
curious document of Rev. Charles Spear, con-| Messrs. Evrrors:—A report has been recently | 
taining a happy mixtuie of hortatory philan-| presented to our legislature, accompanied with an | 
thropy, somewhat confused statements, and a} exhibition, intended to show the results of the | 
very clear application for money for foreign | ff hi . 
unel. efforts which have been made for the education 
“We think it due to Mr. Webster and to Gov. | f idiots—some two or three years ago, on the 
Boutwell to have it distinctly understood, wheth- | earnest application of some philanthropists. An 
er both or either of them consider Mr. Spear as | appropriation was made from the Treasury of the 





| which after a spirited discussion, were passed by 

| a very large majority. 

| Whereas, The so-called Fugitive Slave Law, 

enacted by the 31st Congress of the United States, 
puts in jeopardy the liberties of free citizens of this 
Commonwealth, and whereas we hold that no 

| persons should be deprived of liberty without due 


| process of law, which right guaranties a trial by 


therefore 


ee ? ; . {sary : P 
Association as suitable candidates for the Chris- | Resolved, That our Representatives in the legis- 
tian ministry. The license of Mr. John H. Eaton | lature of this State are hereby instructed to give 
| their support to aud vote for the bill and resolu- 


tions now before that body, as reported by Mr. 
Buckingham, from the Special Committee on Sla- 
very. 


distinction of party, opposed to the Fugitive Slave 
Law and in favor of measures—within the limits 
prescribed by the Constitution, for its modification 
or repeal, to be held in Tremont Temple on Tues- 
day next. Rev. Henry Ward Beecher is expect- 
ed to be present and address the meeting. 

Elizur Wright, one of the editors of the 
Commonwealth, J. K. Hayes, Superintendent of 
Tremont Temple, Robert Morris, the colored law- 
yer, and four colored men, dealers in second-hand 
clothes, have been indicted by the Grand Jury 





the accredited agent of either Massachusetts or 
the United States government. We think it due | 
also to those who are called on to contribute to | 
Mr. Spear’s journey, that they should know dis- 
tinctly in what capacity he is going. It would 


these unfortunates, and educating them to a 


respecting Mr. Spears competency to judge of | has been made, reports the experiment as in the | 
what the criminal jurisprudence of the country | highest degree successful—asserting, (and facts | 
is, or what it ought to be.” 

This view of the Register is fully endorsed by | 
a writer in the editorial columns of the Boston | 


Evening Transcript, who says : 


bearer of a letter of commendation from Mr. 
Webster to Sir George Grey, endorsing him asa 
competent person to enlighten the public mind in 
England on the subject of criminal jurisprudence 

in America, the intelligence was received with | 
some surprise and some uneasiness. Mr. Spear | ing new light upon a subject before full of dark- | 


testing the question of the possibility of training | the “Shadrach ” rescue. 


Hon. Rufus Choate, it 
is said, is engaged to prop up the Government 


ITEMS. 
President Sparks was seriously injured by a 


| seem abundantly to sanction his assertions) that | carriage rapidly driven against him a few days | S®! ave U : ‘ 
among the children kept under instruction, several | since, his collar-bone and one of his ribs being | This initiated a general and sanguinary insur- 
; who were in a state of hopeless idiocy have! broken ; but he is now rapidly recovering. ; ; , 
| gained some really useful knowledge; most of | Milbury, Franklin, Foxboro’, together with | Beyond all doubt it had been in preparation, 
“When it became known that he was the | them have become cleanly, decent, docile and in-; Amherst and Williams Colleges, are enjoying ; With all the cunning and arts of barbarians. In 

| dustrious, and all of them are happier and better | seasons of revival. In Goffstown, N. H. the | the autumn of last year there was a statement 
' in consequence of the efforts made in their behalf. ! church of Rev. Isaac Willey has been greatly ™ade in the Cape Town Mail, which then was 
Two cases are detailed at some length in the | blessed in the conversion of many heads of fam- | only curious as an example of Kaffir credulity 
report, one of which is of such interest as throw- ilies. 


Rev. Mr. Cushing has asked a dismission 


A call is out for a mass meeting of all without | 


1851. 


ator betrays a total ignorance of England, and of 
English feeling, if he thinks that a senator might 
not hold forth at will on the law of primogeni- 


ther 
large town. Let it, however, be conceded that if 


some seven centuries since, when inall probability 
the ancestors of Mr. Clay and of half of the 
present English speaking people were serfs of 
the soil, and the property of Norman chivalry—ij 
a Thompson then had talked of freedom for Mr, 
Clay’s ancestors, barons and knights and Squires, 
armed cap-a-pie, would have made short work 
with him, according to Feudal Law and the right 
of fist. It is because feeling for the honor of the 
nited States, that it is affirmed here that America 
is degraded before England and Europe by such 


Sec. 11. Permitting any person claimed as a | sayings and doings. 


ANOTHER KAFFIR WAR. 


The intelligence of another, even a fourth Kaf- 
| fir war, has come upon us, with details of loss 


| isas' . “ms 
It would be strange | the Hammond-street church in New York, on | controversy under habeas corpus to jury trial, the | and re aster, and of terrible barbarities, The 
| Tuesday and Wednesday of this week. The ses-| verdict of said jury to be final and to carry | "Sized Kaffir police, misleading and betraying 


ithe troops; detached parties almost destroyed ; 
\the governor, Sir Harry Smith, surrounded and 
nearly taken, and obliged to force his way, upon 
, failure of relief to reach him, through hordes of 
| barbarians to King William’s town, which com- 
; Municates with the coast,-—these scenes, and out- 
; posts beleaguered by hordes of we)l-armed Kaf- 
jfirs, are presented with the first intelligence. 
| Beside these fierce struggles we have what ap- 
pears even more distressing, and which reminds 
us of the horrors of sudden Indian invasion 
{among the early settlers in the American colo- 
nies. The unsuspecting colonists of the frontier 
| European settlements were surrounded while 
_keeping“the festival of Christmas day, and indis- 
'criminately slaughtered. This has been the ter- 
jtible fate of the settleis at Aucklaad, Johannis- 
| berg, and Woburn villages, on the borders of the 
| Gaika territory. 
| Who is responsible for all this misery it is im- 
possible to say. It is a chapter in a fifty years’ 
history, and cannot be detached from the past. 
In British Caffraria all seemed to be going on 
well. In Independent Caffraria there was, natu- 
rally enough, disaffection to the encroaching 
| white race,—the remembrance of Boer plunder- 


} 


| ings and violence, and the bitter recollection of 
| former war, defeat, and territorial annexation. 
Sir Harry Smith, beyond question, is a humane 
and well-intentioned governor. He knew of dis- 
affection, and sought to remove it by personal in- 
tercourse and conference with the chiefs, whom he 
summoned to meet him, with their followers and 
friends, at a convenient frontier station. 


Anta 
and Sandilli, two disaffected chieftains of the 
Gaika tribe, did not present themselves; and 
| these the Governor deposed, apparently with the 
| consent of all the other chiefs. Going beyond 





State for the purpose of a thorough experiment, | under the charge of Judge Sprague, for aiding in | that, it was resolved by the Governor to ar- 


|rest these two men. Col. Mackinnon, the com- 
|mander of the district, who was the adviser of 


sphere of comfort if not of positive intelligence. | and Mr. Lunt; and Hon. Charles Allen and | the Governor, undertook the task, which he com- 
be expedient also ior them to know something | Dr. Howe, under whose general charge the effort | 8. H. Dana Jr. will manage the defense. 


| menced with incredible heedlessness ; found him- 
| self, with his 600 men, vigorously attacked in a 
|mountain gorge, from which he extricated him- 
| self aiid the detachment with difficulty and loss, 


rection. 


jand superstition. It was stated that upwards of 
| sixty Kaffir families had left a village near Cape 


~ an —- worthy, and y= gag _— ness and gloom, that I extract it for your readers. | from the Edwards Church in this city, on the | Town, declaring that they had been called to 
ut itis no disparagement to him to say thathe| = « ets ° : ee | thei j j , 
has not the caueie the experience, or he cound |... the first is that of George Rouell, a congeni- | ground that the church is not, and in its narrow | ‘heir own land to witness the doings of a won- 
B ’ soni’ | tal idiot, who entered the school in December, | quarters cannot be, a seli-supporting enterprise | derful prophet, who could spread a mat upon the 
: : : 7 5 mite 


judgment which can give value to his statements | : ae ee 
while the other churches of the city have declined | 8¢@ and stand upon it,—plant a grain of Kaflir 


and opinions on criminal jurisprudence and legal | oe —— ~~ seven years and six months old. | 
# 4 “| His health was feeble and he was subject to epi- thick ¢ 7 
} Pr | to fulfill the pledges.made at its formation, of sub- | om Which in a few hours would grow up and 


reform; and the gentlemen to whom he applies | leptic fits, which recurred frequently. The senses ; : ; ' 
od Peo tell Bi — ne Ses Se Se | of hearing and taste were not particularly dull, | stantial aid in furnishing them with a church edifice | yield an abundance of grain,—and raise their 
wer yt health a cule te a tevation to | though those of smell and feeling were. In point | 80 soon as their necessities should require. It ix | neestors from their graves. It is curious that 
his philanthropic labors, and needs to be rectuit- | of intelligence he was very low. He could pro- earnestly to be hoped that the churches of this ; "0W One of the Cape Town papers, in the course 


in oka : . « fair claim upon | MOUnce but three words, and those only indis-| oi. iti vet 1 : ie iil ,| of a narrative of the insurrection, says : 
ed by a visit to Europe, he has a fair claim upon | tinetly, and was to all intents and purposes as | city will yet reconsider a decision which not only » Say 
the charity of the rich, and it will do them no 


1 dumb as a brute. He could be made to under. | threatens to violate their own faith, but to destroy |“ The Kaffirs are beginning to ask when the 
harm to respond rs it; but when he asks to go | stand simple directions by sounds and signs, but ‘one of the most healthy, useful, and interesting | Wonders stated by the prophet will come to pass, 
as the organ and representative of one great) hardly more than a dog, and his memory was so | of their number. |as they have been fighting their best, and the 
country to another great eountry, upon a subject | feeble that he forgot them at once. He was pas-| Rey. Geo. E. Dav.of Northampton, has received | English have not yet commenced, and still, not- 

. Geo. E. Day, , has , 


of paramount importance, it becomes the former | sionals and dhstueties, : ° ee | | withstanding his predictions of safety, they are 
ee wtiaged ; sioné e, and given to picking | sar thenad Oa a ‘ 6 } 7 ss ee oe 

country to consider the claims of its would-be | i) jugs to pieces and destroying them. His appe- | second invitation to a Professorship in Lane | xilled.” 

attorney.” Seminary. Morton, 


| tite was voracious, and he would cram anything The migration of the sixty famili eral 
The presentation of such a visionary to the | he could lay his hands upon into his mouth, ae | 8 vay. Be peagpebnanageen 
Home Secretary of the British government as the 


: +n ; —_ ths before the outbreak, and the cause as 
| without the use of fork or spoon. He had no F : joo je : ‘ : 
gunn dngited by aut teenies of Tone 40 w- | sense of decency, and his habits were those of an ROM OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. signed for their temoval, taken in connection 
ly to his statistical inquiries Id d| infant. Oxrorp, March 10, 1851 with the expectations of the inourrectionary Kal- 
P he rab Inquiries, weuld recommend’ _ “Such was this boy two and a half years ago. : 5 Morey °°" | firs, seem to indicate that the outbreak was the 
neither the sagacity nor the official resources of | Now how changed! He is decent in all his hab-| SENATOR CLAY, AND THE MAN SAID TO BE AN | result of matured design 

our federal government. The subject of Sir | its, and cleanliness has not only become a custom, ENGLISH M. P. With regard to the future, the Cope Tow 
George Grey’s inquiries is of too much import- | The mail steamship Africa reached Liverpool : 





buta want. He is neat in his dress; he sits at iat inten deetieel tes deat © is bet 
i A . ‘a n c 

ance to the interests of government and of hu- ‘@bl¢, and conducts himself properly, using a ‘ . 9 Beer nscnpe re ns bagel oes 
manity to be committed to such hands. 


on the 9th. The lettersand newspapers brought 


(2.) The other theory is, that every company ol 
fessed believers in Christ associated for mutual 
aid and encouragement in Christian duties, for 


force and influence if published by a paper which 
has always been acknowledged to be the unwa- 
vering champion of the rights of oppressed hu- | 








slavery exists. 


We hope it may be peaceably 
accomplished, and in order to this, that it may be 


some reference to God’s Word, God's revealed 
will as of some.authority in the matter? Not at 


manity. Respectfully, 


the observance of Christian ordinances, and for 
A Supscriper. 


the public worship of God, is a church, complete 
in itself, with power to appoint its own officers 
and to prescribe their duties; that when these 
officers are chosen in a manner and for a purpose 
not contrary to the word of God, (no special form 
of church polity being prescribed therein), their 
appointment is confirmed by Christ, just as “the 
powers that be, are ordained of God ;” that it is 
the right and the duty of every Christian to pro- 
claim Christ, but that Christ also intended that 





We are glad that our moderation is becoming 
known to all men and is appreciated by our ex- 
cellent conservative brethren at Princeton. The 
sentiment quoted above is so repugnant to every 
feeling of human nature that it will be utterly 
powerless for evil. The man who uttered it is 
false to himself. He neither means nor believes 
what he says. Suchasilly rhetorical flourish no 
more demands sober reprobation’than does the 


accomplished soon. There is no need of violence. | all, where unjust law and its obligation on the 
It would be disastrous to the slaves, even if they | conscience are the matter in question. “The 
should be successful; for, as in Hayti, it would | arbiter must be society, organized society, pro- 
brutalize them for a whole generation. All that} nouncing its decision through its regularly con- 


knife and fork, and eating as other children do. b ; 
He makes his bed, sweeps the floor, assists in | by her by no means tend to elevate the American 
The Register of a later date, commenting upon 


scouring knives, and does various little chores | Character and government in the eyes of Europe. 
‘about the house, with great good humor and | Mr. Webster has, doubtless, the largest reputation 
‘sufficient skill. But the most gratifying result is | in England of any American, and is probably so 
accounted of by intelligent foreigners of the con- 
tinent of Europe. His signature to the proclama- 
tion fulminated by the President on the 18th of 


a further communication from Mr. Spear, adds : 


“Mr. Spear’s plan enlarges from week to 
week. He will attend the Grand Industrial Ex- 


hibition of 1851, and will ‘be able to add cer- ! 
tain works on Criminal Reform to the collection | 
already commenced.’ He will deliver lectures on | 


he begins to speak! He begins to read simple 
sentences, and that he understands what he reads, 
the following anecdote related by his teacher, 
Mr. Richards, will show : 


we of the North have to do in the matteris, by an 
uncompromising opposition to slave-extension 
and to slave-hunting on our own soil, and by kind 
and earnest expostulation with the South, to 
awaken there a moral sense which shall conspire 
with physical and commercial causes to over- 
throw the system. 


——ro—-— 


stituted agents!! This isthe moral judgment, the 
embodied conscience of the political community. 
To this, not only is each individual bound to 
submit, but it is a new and controlling element 
in forming his own moral judgment. An act 
which before may have been innocent, is now 
criminal, and its commission not only opposed to 
the will, but subversive of the order, peace, ex- 


““*One day, in reading about a little girl who 
fell into the water, George looked up with a 
‘countenance full of anxiety, and exclaimed, in- 
| quiringly, ‘girl—fell—water ? Yes, said I; and 
form’ at the Industrial Exhibition, ‘there will | #€ Seemed very sad, till I told him to read on, 
need to be one at least to represent the cause of | When he came to the sentence ‘the large black 
the prisoner, and who more suitable to go, he ; 408 jumped into the water and pulled her out.’ 
pathetically asks, ‘than the Prisoner's Friend.’ He seemed to fear that it was not so, and said, 
He will open a correspondence with leading inquiringly, “ pulled—her—out?” Yes, said 1— 


a variety of related subjects, ‘such as Temper- 
ance, Education, Reformation of Females, Jyven- 
ile Delinquents, Discharged Convicts, &c. ‘As 
there will be representatives of every other re 


February, in which the “ flagitious offense” of 
assisting a man to get possession of himself, by 
certain persons at Boston, is so fiercely denounced 
and threatened, will place Daniel Webster in 
general estimation by the side of the Russian ofli- 
cial who attests a ukase which dooms Poles to 


Siberia. The ungentlemanly and uncourteous, | 


and troops, and the disposition of friendly chiefs 
and tribes, concludes that,— 


“ With all these means and appliances, let the 
colonists understand that the safety of themselves 
and their families depends, under Providence, 
upon their own efforts, promptly and decisively 
made. Sir Harry Smith is at present in the midst 
of the enemy, holding them in check, and pre- 
venting them from precipitating themselves upon 
the colony; but at present he can do no more 
than this. To enter upon offensive operations he 
inust have aid, and in the mean time there is dan- 
| ger lest the troops should be destroyed in detail. 
| Should a single military post be carried, the effect 
|may be most disastrous to the colony, while, on 
{the other hand, if reinforcements be at once 





, poured into Kaffirland, the tide will be turned 


some should give themselves exclusively to the 
preaching of the Word, and that these are to be 
designated by providential circumstances, and by 
the approbation of their Christian brethren. The 
commission of individual ministers—which isa 
commission to teach and not to rule—is derived the- 
oretically from the church, the individual commu- 
nity of believers, and must always be at least 


equally silly declaration of Rev. Dr. Dewey that 
he would deliver up his own brother or child 
under the Fugitive law. Both remind us of the 
nagniloquent period of the auctioneer: ‘ Gentle- 
men, if my own father and mother stood before 
me and would not buy these boots for one dollar. 
{ should feel bound as a son to denounce and dis- 


OF SHADRACH. 





CHARGE OF JODGE SPRAGUE IN THE CASE 


We have seen that the fundamental ground of 
the obligation of obedience to unjust law, as pre- 
sented by Judge Sprague, is Power. The Inscru- 
table and Infinite Wisdom of God having permit- 


card them as false to themselves and false to 


tacitly sanctioned by them, though for the sake their country.” 


cf order and convenience it may be conferred by 


ted such unjust law to be established by those 
who have the power, the same Infinite and Inscru- 


istence, of the political society.” 

“Obedience,” he continues, “is a moral duty. 
This is as certain as that the Creator made man 
a social being, and designed that he should live 
not in perpetual anarchy, but in peace and secur- 
ity ; for human government is the only means 
which Infinite Goodness has provided for preserv- 
ing us from unceasing conflict and violence. To 


not to say coarse and violent language attributed | the military communications will be opened, and 
to Mr. Clay, Mr. Cass and other senators, by the | the object in view—the complete subjugation of 
papers, seems barely possible; and if correct, | the Gaikas—be effectually accomplished.” 

more than bears out the most adverse European! But even if this complete subjugation be ac- 
criticism upon the taste, manners and principles | complished, it will take two or three years to re- 
displayed in what ought to be the most respecta- | pair the losses which have fallen upon the dis- 
ble assembly—nay, the most to be venerated as- | trict—some, too, being altogether beyond repair. 
sembly in the world. The Senator from lowa is | {t is to be feared that the Directors of the Lou- 


minds in England and France, and will see many | Then repeating his question, as if it were hardly 
artists, ‘some of whom will give us suggestions | possible, he said, “pulled—her—out ” Yes, | 
relating to the designs for our periodical.’ | told him, pulled her out of the water! He imme- 
“Mr. Spear thinks we have done him injustice. | diately dropped his book, and turning round, 
We asked who appointed him to the mission. It threw his arms round the neck of a little boy 
seems by his own statement now that he does not | Who sat near, and hugged and kissed him, crying 
go as an agent of. the government—that is, he is | and laughing alternately for joy.’ 
self-appointed. “And this boy, two years ago, could hardly 
“ We said that we thought it due to those who | @tticulate a word; was sickly, having sometimes 


are called on to contribute to Mr. Spear’s jour- | two fits & night, and required as much care as an 


obey the law of the land is, then, to obey the will 


those already in office. It may be said also to be 
derived ultimately from Christ, just as the autho- 


Since, however, this sort of declamation is 


brought to our notice, we will say a few words | ¥@! having no such power, to obey it. 


table Wisdom may permit and require the individ- 


upon the principle so grossly exaggerated in the 
unnatural sentiment quoted above. That senti- 
ment assumes the right of the slaves to achieve 
their liberty by force. This isa different question 
from that of the forcible resistance of a free man 
on free soil to those who may attempt to capture 
and enslave him. It is a question relating to the 
mode of abolishing slavery at the South, which 
The Independent, not being an abolition journal, 
has never had occasion to discuss. Before tread- 
ing upon such delicate ground we have thought 
it expedient to consult the best authorities upon 
the right of revolution. The first is Rev. Dr. 
Lord of Buffalo: “The right of revolution,” he 
says, “is a civil right, which can be properly 
exercised only by a decided majority, under ‘cir- 
cumstances of aggravated oppression, and upon a 
reasonable assurance of success.” According to 
this writer the slaves at the South will be justified 
in attempting a revolution as soon as they shall 
have “a reasonable assurance of success.” A 
“decided majority” of the population of South 
Carolina for example, are living “under circum- 
stances of aggravated oppression.” In the view 
of Dr. Lord therefore they will be justified in a 
general revolt just as soon as they are likely to 
succeed in it. 

The next authority is Rev. Dr. Spring, of this 
city ; who says, “The circumstances in which 
revolt is justifiable should be most clear, and the 
necessity absolute.” He then enumerates the 
following as justifying circumstances. ‘The 
oppression must be grievous and intolerable... . 
It must be general .... The evil which is 
complained of should be permanent or have the 
prospect of permanency .... And there should 


rity of a town officer though conferred directly 
by the people is ultimately derived from the su- 
preme authority of the State under which the peo- 
ple act. Christ approves those acts of his dis- 
ciples individually or collectively, which though 
performed without any special direction or ap- 
pointment tend manifestly to their own spiritual 
improvement and the promotion of his glory. He 
meant that his disciples should associate together 
as such, and that the making known his Gospel— 
the duty of all—should be the special occupation 
of some. See Heb.10: 25. 2Tim.2: 2, Eph. 
4: 11,12. Acts, 14: 23; 20: 28. Wereferto 
these passages as containing principles rather 
than rules. ‘Whenever any form of church 
government has arisen out of a series of events 
according to the direction of divine providence, 
and is organized and governed with regard to the 
Lord’s will, he may be said himself to have estab- 
lished it, and to operate through it by his Spirit ; 
without which nothing pertaining to the church 
can prosper.” (Neander.) 

The latter is the theory of the Cambridge Plat- 
form. In the view of the framers of that instru- 
ment the pastor was a brother of the church 
elected to the office of a religious teacher by their 
suffrages. But his responsible connection with 
the church as one of its brotherhood did not cease 
upon that election. On the contrary he was still 
amenable to its discipline. This is the language 
of the Platform : 

“In case an elder offend incorrigibly, the mat- 
ter so requiring, as the church had power to call 
him to office, so they have power according to 
order (the council of other churches, where it may 
be had, directing thereto), to remove him from his 
office ; and being now but a member, in case he 


“So I returned, and considered all the op- 
pressions that are done under the sun; and 
beheld the tears of such as were oppressed, and 
they had no comforter, and on the side of their 
oppressors there was Power.” 

How remarkably the fact as recorded in God's 
Word, coincides with the theory as laid down by 
the Judge. Power is the sole foundation and 
obligation of unjust law; but there is an infinite 
gulf between the fact that power is so permitted 
and the conclusion that the oppressive Jaw or- 
dained by power is law ordained of God. “If 
thou seest the oppression of the poor, and violent 
perverting of judgment and justice in a province, 
marvel not at the matter; for He that is higher 
than the highest regardeth ; and there be higher 
than they.” 

The theory thus proposed is that of Tyranny 
and Despotism. Let us now see how it corres- 
ponds with fact, as recorded not only in God's 





thinkers ever in our world, under an almost un- 
limited despotism, that of Louis XIV, in France, 
the writings of the celebrated Pascal. In the 27th 
chapter of his thoughts on Religion, he introduces 
the subject of Justice thus : —“ As fashion makes 
pleasure, so does it justice. If men really knew 
what justice is, they would never have admitted 
this commonest of all maxims throughout the 
world, that each should follow the customs of his 
own country. Real equity would have subjugated 
all nations by its native brilliancy ; and legisla- 
tors would not have taken in the stead of this 
invariable rule of right, the fancies and caprices 
|of Persians, Germans, &c., it would have been 
| set up in all the States of the earth, and at all 
times.” 








Word, but in the writings of one of the greatest | 


of God.” 


Here we have the completion of this theory. 
The moral judgment, the embodied conscience of 
the political community, is the supreme arbiter of 
Conscience, of controlling and binding authority, 
of power to make that criminal which otherwise 
was innocent, and of course that innocent which 
otherwise was criminal! Again we might say in 
the words of Dr. Spencer, if we were disposed to 
indulge in such diatribes of wrath, ‘‘We never 
read more wicked and abominable principles. 
They deserve not only the reprehension of every 
Christian, but the entire indignation of all civilized 
mankind.” 

But no comment is needed upon this doctrine. 
It only needs to be clearly stated, when its im- 
morality becomes palpable. Its perniciousness 
when taught to grand jurors and to the people, 
in the form of juridical charges, is as manifest to 
every upright mind ; but the effect of such teach- 
ings is slower in its revelation. Sooner or later, 
if they prevailed, they must destroy aH reverence 
for the Word of God, and the supremacy of con- 
science ; and despotic power would say, not con- 
tent with the maxim of Louis, I am the State; 
despotic power would say to the pepple, the 
State is your Conscience and your Religion, obey 
it as the will of God, just or unjust. 

We will only add at present, that in a publica- 
tion of some years since by Judge Sprague, we 
find the following sentiment recorded, “as an in- 
extinguishable truth, which never has been, and 
never can be wholly eradicated from the human 
heart, placed as it is in the very core and centre 
of it by its Maker, that man was not made the 
property of man, that human power is a trust for 
| human benefit, and that, when it is abused, resist- 
ance becomes justice and duty.” 


ney that they should know distinctly in what 
capagity he is going. We think so still, and are 
glad to learn that it is strictly in a private capa- 


infant! Can any further proof be wanted of the 


reported as speaking of Mr. Thompson as that 


|don Missionary Society will receive heavy 


‘“‘ miscreant, insidious monster!” and the veteran | tidings. 


| practicability of ameliorating the condition of 


Clay is made to talk, if not in this ridiculous and 
| these unfortunate creatures ?” 
{ 


offensive style, yet in a way which is as offensive 


add contumacy to his sin, the church that had 
power to receive him into their fellowship, hath 
also the same power to cast him out that they 
have concerning any other member.” (Ch. 10, 26.) 

The early usage of the New England ministers 
and churches was in accordance with this princi- 


also exist a fair and reasonable prospect, a well- 
founded expectation that the effort will be crowned 
with success.” Now the oppression of the African 
race at the South is, in many instances, “ griev- 
ous and intolerable ;” it is quite “general ;” and 
since so many northern divines have become 


After these remarks Pascal presents the reality 


concentrated in such principles. 





ple. The two Mathers, John Cotton and Thomas 
Hooker agree that a pastor is amenable to his 
church. Says Prof. Upham: “It is settled, both 
in principle and practice, that the minister is 
accountable to his church ; and in the first place, 
an virtue of his church-membership. According to 
Congregational usage, no person becomes and 
remains the minister of a church without also 
transferring his relationship, and becoming a 
member of the same. The reasons of this are 
‘various ; but one undoubtedly is that he may feel 
himeelf subject to the needful restraint of its 
watch and discipline.” (Ratio Discipline, p, 167.) 


its apologists, it has “ a prospect of permanency.” 
According to Dr. Spring, therefore, the question 


of expediency, of probable success. 
Another authority is Rev. Ichabod Spencer, 
D. D., of Brooklyn, who assigns six causes which 
must concurrently exist in order to justify rebel- 
lion. These are: (1.) That “the government 
must be so bad as to manifestly fail of its just 
end; that is, to promote the happiness of the 
people.” (2.) “The injustice or failure of a 
government must be so great that it cannot be en- 
dused.” (3.) “ There must be little Or no prospect 








4 


whether the slaves shall revolt is a mere question | ! 


‘- Justice is that which is by law established ; 
and hence all our established laws are to be 
ene gga accounted just, because they are estab- 

ished 


“Undoubtedly an equality of rights is just, but 
not eng able to compel men to be submissive to 
justice, legislators have made them obedient to 
force. Unable to fortify justice, they have justi- 
fied force. . . . . The power of the plurality is the 
best way, because it is a visible power, and it has 
force to command obedience. Yet this is the 
counsel only of inferiormen. If they could, they 
should have put power into the hands of justice ; 
but since power will not let itself be used as men 
please, because it is a palpable quality, while 
justice is an intellestual quality, of which they 














,| Connected with this, we may ponder a remark 


not as it should be, but as it exists; he states it, of Judge Mc Lean, as follows: “ An unconstitu- 
we think, with a vein of inimitable sarcasm, tional act of Congress imposes no obligation on 
avoiding the open denunciation of the iniquity | a State, or the people of a State, and may be re- 


| sisted by an individual or a community. No one, | 
| I believe, will controvert this.” 

Then, a fortiori, an unjust act of Congress, 
| Supposing such were passed, imposes still Jess 
| obligation, unless these gentlemen are willing to 
| assume that the claims of God and justice are 
| less imperative than the claims of unjust law, 
| and that the authority of God’s word is less sacred 

than the Constitution of the United States. 


Cc. 





| A profession of religion has been made by three 
| hundred persons in the congregation of the M. E. 
church in Norfolk-street, inthis city, within » few 
| weeks past. 


| Ichabod Spencer, D. D., of Brooklyn, to the same monwealth with the intention of removing or of 


city. On the strength of such testimony as this, the 

“ We expressed an opinion that it would be | founding of a permanent school and asy!um is 
papas ved ce eee | asked for at the hands of the State. It is most 
lish government respecting the criminal indegete j eumaity Se Sages vee Massachuestto mey 
dence of this country. As evidence of his com- | S¢t the example to her sister States, of a thought- 
petency he refers to various publications. We | ful and Christian regard for this unfortunate class 
are sorry to say, it was after reading his volume | of her citizens, recognizing their claim as, to say 


on capital punishment, and various numbers of | the least, equally imperati : 
the ‘ Prisoner's Friend,’ that we asked this ques- | » equally imperative pen her charity, 


tion, which we still think worthy of considera- | with that of the blind and the mate whom she 


tion” | has already provided for. 


LORD, SPENCER, AND WAYNAU ON THE 
OBLIGATION TO OBEY. 


; ~ . 
This is a period for the settlement of great | Mr. Sumner is yet unchosen, but no one else 


principles with tespect to society, law, and| is claimed as having any chance of an election. 


government. The pulpit, the press, the forum, The election is getting to wear the aspect of a 


the Senate, the bench, all are putting forth their —_— — against time, for the sake of 7 
utterances on these momentous subjects, and so I The ‘tee oe 
confused is their jargon that one hardly knows | > ae. Damgeem, Sommenty of the 


at times whether anything is fixed in political | Courier, has introduced a Bill into the Senate, 


ethics. It is strange what extremes of character | containing the following provisions: 


- | Sec. 1. Applying the act “further to protect 
and position here meet upon common ground. | > : oe 
Take for example the doctrine of unquestioning | personal liberty,” of March, 1843, (forbidding the 


dhethnes » cng ont rey ee een bie 6 | use of our jails, etc., to the United States for the 


law. This doctrine is thus proclaimed by Rev. | — of fugitives) to the Fugitive Slave 
Dr. Lord, of Buffalo: | so ? . 

“The decisions of government upon matters | 6, 2. Desming.to the penalties of Gat Act 
within their jurisdiction, though they may be | (of 1843) any officer or member of the volunteer 
erroneous, are yet, from the necessity of the case, | militia of the Commonwealth who shall act under 

bsolute....To plead a higher law to justify | pretence of being part of the posse comitatus, at 
Toa =e — law, the 7 matter) he command of any U. S. Marshal or deputy. 

of which is within the cognizance of the State, is! gece, 3, Disbanding any corps of volunteer 
to reject the authority of God himedif.” | militia which shall aid any U. S. Marshal or 
Ph pene mr rs cognizance of aed Deputy in carrying out the provisions of the 

“Gevannate have jurisdiction over men inal | he cae 7 rest ll District Ai se 
affairs which belong peculiarly to the present | Sec. 4. Requiring all District Attorneys dili- 
life—in all the temporal relations whicn bind Se®tly and faithfully to defend any person 
societies, communities, and families together, in , claimed as a slave. 
respect to all rights of persons and property, and Sec. 5. If any person shall remove from the 
their enforcement by penalties.” | limits of this Commonwealth or shall assist in re- 

The following is the declaration of Rev. | moving therefrom, or shall come into the com- 





POLITICS IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


I will state a few facts and leave others to 
| form opinions. 





effect ; | assisting in removing therefrom, or shall procure 
“But be it {the Fugitive Slave law] wrong, be | or assist in procuring to be so removed, any per- 


it unwise and unconstitutional, there are civil | ae. 
courts to decide upon its constitutionality, and no son living in any place thereof, who is not “ held 


man has any right to decide for himself that it is! S€'Vice or labor,” and who has not “ escaped 
ancoastitutional, and act upon that decision.” _, {rom service or labor,” within the meaning of those 
The views of these distinguished divines are | ¥°T4S in the Constitution of the United States, on 
strikingly confirmed by a proclamation of General ‘he pretense that such person is so held and has 
Haynau, a kinsman of the great “butcher.” It 8° escaped, shall be punished by a fine not ex- 
would seem that the pulpit and the camp utter! ing $5000, and by imprisonment in the 
one voice as to the duty-of obeying orders. | State Prison not more than ten years. 
“Gentlemen :—I have summoned you here to|  Se¢-6- Giving legal remedy to any person 
tell you that I have been commissioned by his, injured or endangered by any proceeding punish- 





to good taste as it is contrary to fact and sound 
reasoning. The pro-slavery New York corres- 
pondent of the London Daily News is unwilling 
to give the terms employed by senators ; but we 
have this specimen of Mr. Clay’s good manners 
and coyrect feeling : 


“Not only are these negroes made the cats- 


paw of miserable and designing men, to bring | 


that police which could find time and the means | 
to attend and protect this foreign emissary in his | 
disunion addresses, could not give their aid to ex- | 
ecute a Jaw of the United States. He little sup- 
posed that any member of Congress would be | 
tolerated a moment in England who would go to | 
Birmingham and Manchester, and there denounce 
the law of primogeniture—the aristocracy and | 
the crown itself. Such a man would be justly | 
denounced by every loyal British subject, and he | 
would be put out of the country; and here this | 
Thompson is received with open arms; encour. | 
aged, by men_ professing to be Americans, in 
preaching sedition and disunion.” 

“A man named Thompson,” “said to be a 
member of Parliament,” “a foreign emissary !” | 
Now this is exactly the tone of our essentially 
vulgar, would-be-fine gentlemen—puffed up new 
men, unmercifully satirized by Punch. Mr. 
Thompson, as M. P., represents the thousands 
who are gathered round one of the oldest centers 
of civilization in the world—the Tower of Lon- | 
don, the Tower of Julius Cgssar—as large and as 
pure and as independent a constituency as the 
sun shines on in any constitutional State. The | 
present writer knows him not, but has observed | 
with admiration his long and prodigious labors 
in the cause of Right and Humanity, including 
the interests both of the East and of the West. 
The butcherly and woman-flogging Haynau was 
driven from Southwark by brewers’ men and the 
population of the wharves of Bankside. The 
Vienna press and a portion of the New York 
press—the Courier, for example—were scandal- 
ized by the act of the rude and violent British 
brewers and bargemen. George Thompson, the 
philanthropist, is hunted from Springfield by free 
and enlightened citizens, and free and enlizhtened 
senators consent to the act, and add vulgar insult 
to the outrage. These are strange contrarieties, 
lf Mr. Thompson, who is not an “ emissary,” has 
preached freedom to them who are bound—which 
is altogether doubted—it is submitted that there 
is a slight difference between this ard inciting to 
rebellion against a free monarchy, which Mr. 











Royal Highness to crush under foot that perni- | able by the preseding section. 


odium on the laws and violate justice and its ol- | 
ficers, but there has been introduced a man named | : ‘ : 
Thompson, who was said to be a member of Par-| and then came the irruption of 1845, which 
liament, to disturb and agitate the people; and | caused a fearful amount of suffering, and an ex- 


Two altogether opposite opinions are held by 
intelligent persons respecting the causes provok- 
ing to war. The last and the present war, say 

| some, is owing to the want of decision mani- 
| fested upon the repulse of the Kaffirs in 1835. 
| The then governor, Sir B. D. d'Urban, wished to 
break the power of the chiefs. He was over- 
ruled from England, and the feeling in favor of the 
| aborigines prevented. This, it is now said, gave 





| the chiefs time and opportunity, which they im- 
proved, to combine, organ;ze and arm themselves ; 


pense of between two and three millions sterling 
to Great Britain, This is colonial opinion. 

On the other hand, it is said that the British 
government was gaining the confidence of the 
Kaffirs, by restraining the commanders, the 
wholesale plunderings and raids of the Dutch 
Boers ; that a continuance in this course, and a 
higher appreciation of the powers and. general 
intelligence of the chiefs, a firm yet courteous 
bearing on the part of military officers and gov- 
ernment agents at the outposts, would have worn 
out the feeling of hostility and promoted the civi- 
lization of the Kaffir tribes. 

Two sharp lessons are read by this event :—to 
the Home Government the evil of delay, and the 
impossibility of governing remote colonies and 
dependencies from Downing-street and the Colo- 
nial Office. The questions now are, Who gov- 


;erns—and who is to pay? Local government 


was, in terms, conceded to the Cape colonists. 
They last year elected representatives, to be as- 
sociated with the Governor and Council in the 
framing of the Constitution. Upon meeting, it 
was required that they should enter upon finan- 
cial and administrative questions, This the re- 
presentatiyes declined to do, and thereupon re- 
signed ; so that there has been now for months 4 
kind of interregnum. When the authority to 
meet and form a constitution was communicated, 
it was accompanied by an intimation that the 
colony must, for the future, provide for the fron- 
tier defense, the Home Government maintaining 2 
certain amount of regular force* ati the Cape. 
Now the colony has the frontier war, but it has 
not its organized constitutional government. To 
have to pay the cost of the war, and to bear the 
losses incident’ to barbarian ravages, would be 
more then the colony would or could bear. 50, 
owing to delay, and mismanagement, and dis- 
tance, John Bull’s famous and much-disputed-over 
surplus goes, in all probability, to Caffraria. 
There is a force of nearly 4,000 troops in the 
colony, and reinforcements are on their way. 





Clay presents asa paralleled case, But the Sen- 


Practical parliamentary business commenced 




















. 1851. 


on the 11th, by the presentatio 
mates. The first Lord of the. 
great merit of the reductions ¢€ 
two years, and asked for a vote 
men. As this vote implies ne: 
the navy estimates, Mr. Hume. 
other economists, made a sta 
free discussion. The first Lor 
the French naval forces and th 
upon this Mr. Cobden quoted 
statement, in which the very s 
an increased vote was employe 
When this child's play of Beg 
was toend? He pledged hims 
port of the House for a motior 
of directing that negotiations b 
tween the governments of Fra 
with a view of preventing t 
force between the two countries 
mutual reduction. Mr. Hume 
first Lord of the Admiralty not t 
but to another quarter—Americ 
the statistics of the United Sta 
61 members supported a motior 
vote by 9,000 men. The pr 
clamor for relief, will not seek 
of reduction in the public exper 


a 


1oe+-—- 
RELIGIOUS INTELL 

Sourn Arrica.—The America 
Natal country has been severely 
death of Mr. Bryant. Before 
missionary work, Mr. B. was sett 
or five years at Littleton, Mass., 
affectionately remembered. He ho 
to a Southern clime his health n 
His heart was devoted to the wor 
whether at home or among the | 
been useful as a missionary, and I 
bly been prolonged hy the genial 
Africa. 

The mission is likely to be fut 
the intlux of English settlers, wh 
drive the heathen natives back, 
their tribes from the face of the e 

A Congregational minister is 
ban, and a Presbyterian clergyr 
at Pieter-Muritzberg. These ar 
important places in the Colony, 
the capital, and the former the se: 
fir war, which has broken out aga 
presumed, endanger the Americar 


American Cuaren at Rome. 
tings, the chaplain to the Amet 
Rome, has written to the New Y 
Enquircr in reference to the rum 
of the Pope's permission to the A 
ants to hold public worship in 
own, 

**The worship of the America 


been suspended by the Papal aut! 
have no reason to suppose it w 


stated services of the Sabbath go o 
as free from annoyances of any kin 
if held in the United States; that 


sentiment among the Americans ir 
subject, viz: that the Papal gover 
handsomely toward us in the toler 
testant chapel within the walls.” 





Cruina.—Kev. James G, Bridgn 
na in 1844. Tle was a cousin o 
and was subsequently appointed 
sionary of the Board. Some twe 
ago he received ordination at Can‘ 
married, and lived by himself. H 
impaired, and his devotion to stud 
physical ability. Derangement : 
ing which he intlicted the wound 
his life. 


From Rep River or rue Noi 
lish Bishop of Rupert’s Land held 
St. Andrew's church, Red River 
Henry Budd, Catechist of Cumb 
dained Deacon. Mr. B. is the firs 
in Rupert's Land, The bishop pr 
gregation of 1,100 persons, of who 
municants and seven clergymen. 
to be a man “of great natural ta 
deep piety, sound judgment and 
reads prayers in English, but pr 
A new female seminary is to be e: 
River, and the school for boys, wl 
operation for many years, is soo 
St. John’s College, and connected 
Church, preparations for building 
making in England. A gradua 
came out in the fall to take charge 
school. Rev. Mr. Cockrane is ab 
Canada, after a service of man; 
which, says Mr. Taylor 

** He has built most of the chur 
the houses, taught the people to fi 
build mills, and to make themse 
comfortable ; and with this, to 
looking fur that glorious reward | 
for the godly in the life to come.” 

Rev. E. G. Gear, of Fort Snel! 
full account of these affairs to t 
Messenger. Mis information was b 
River by the dog-train, with ne 
January, He says 

* They were twenty-two days i 
journey, and were obliged, of cout 
the open air, as there are no int 
ments on the route. While passi 
extensive prairies, which form su 
ture of this country, these poor fe 
taken by a violent snow storm, an 
to halt and remain two nights a 
open plain, without means of kit 
being able to prepare anything thi 
To prevent themselves from peris 
= themselves in their blankets 
ay down with their dogs, and suf 
drift over them. During a part 
the thermometer must have beer 
grees below zero.” 


An Ancient ConGREGATIONA! 
have been interested in reading a 
of the ancient Congregational chu 
N. Y., prepared by Rey. Lebbeus 
published by request of the peor 
was organized June 26, 1752, at C 
Rev. John Palmer, of Scotland, and 
pastor of the church at Nine Partr 
ed of six persons, members of ¢ 
necticut. The covenant was sign 
eighty-one persons. October 20, | 
Campbell was ordained their past 
the church voted to remove to § 
was near the close of the French 
It was therefore the first church 
Albany, and has never disban 
its form of government. After ¢ 
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Tue Barns or rue Brate. By George Gilfillan. 
New York : D. Appleton & Co., 200 Broad- 
way. 1851. 

The remarkable vividness and beauty of many 
passages in the writings of Gilfillan ensure for 
those writings a wide circulation, much intelli- 
gent admiration, and more imitation than is ser- 
viceable to literature. Single sentences, occa- 
sionally though more rarely entire paragraphs, 
in this volume, are perfect in their kind. We 
scarcely know where to look for finer specimens 
of clear diamond-like beauty. The truth has 
in them crystal expression. The hand of a 
skilful artisan has cut away roughnesses, and 
polished each surface. They are memorable and 
precious. Set sentences like these upon the 
massy cinctures of a compacted argument, strew 
them over the rich dark mantle of philosophical 
speculation, let them come to one in the relief 
of beauty against strength, of brilliant vivacity 
against the gravity of discussion,—and they 
would be of an almost inestimable worth. The 
name of their author would become a royal name 
in Letters. All intelligent students would con- 
fess the attractions of an unsurpassed rhetoric. 

But unluckily for Mr. Gilfillan, and for the 
readers who would admire him, he has no con- 
ception of these reliefs of style; no just and 
useful apprehension of the advantages of variety 
and naturalness of manner. He is like Queen 
Elizabeth, who would have no shadows in the 
picture of her face, but the intensest light on 
every feature. Every sentence with him must 
flash with brilliance, and smite the thoughts like 
an apothegm. Every paragraph must be strung 
with the splendor of diamonds. But as the 
native gems are rare,—produced under a law 
which acts spontaneously, which cannot be hur- 
ried, and which nature herself can give no ac- 
count of—artificial ones must be made; and so 
the style becomes bedizened with beads and all 
manner of glass ornaments, with lustrous jewels 
strangely interspersed. 

The vicious influences of sucha style, wher- 
ever imitated, are apparent enough. It needs 
but one descending step, and that is one to which 
imitators are predestined, to bring it to an en- 
tirely unendurable level; all glass and no dia- 
monds.—At its best estate, as it appears in Gil 
fillan, it is not favorable to truthfulness of 
thought, or to real impressiveness and interest of 
style. The delicate lines of distinction between 
thoughts that are similar but not identical, are 
kept out of sight by a rhetoric so artificial and 
indiscriminately brilliant. ‘The beautiful shades 
of feeling, like the shades of hue in the eve- 
ning clouds, cannot be chiseled out so squarely 
as this would have them. The subtle harmonies 
of words, that make them seem like living exist- 
ences to the exquisitely apprehensive mind, are 
utterly Jost in this constant and universal clamor 
of composition. The style is so manifestly in- 
tentional and artificial that it imperceptibly 
Joosens one’s confidence in the earnestness of the 
writer, After a time it becomes eminently te- 
dious. Reading it is like looking at panoramas. 
One, will do. Two, fatigue. A dozen, are in- 
supportable. Sailing down any placid stream, 
between banks of various and sometimes rude 
and bare aspect—following on foot the veriest 
trifle of a brook that ever laughed and leaped 
toward the sea, and shook dew from its brow on 
the flowers upon its banks—is worth unspeaka- 
bly more than all the gauds of color, the staring 
proportions, and the gas lights behind them. 

In this volume on the “ Bards of the Bible” 
the beauties and the faults of the style of the 
author are both signally exhibited. The general 
tone of the book is evangelic, and its views for 
the most part are reverent and Scriptural. That 
sort of despondency, however, about the pros- 
pective progress of Christianity, which the disci- 
ples of the Millenarian views are apt to feel, 
clouds and over-glooms the last part of the vol- 
ume ; and there are passages in the course of it 
tq which, for various reasons, we should take ex- 
ception. It is an interesting fact, though, that 
so capable and enterprising a mind as Gilfillan’s, 
with so much of native force and of culture, 
should have devoted itself so zealously to what 
it deems the truth of Christianity. 8. 


American Unrrarian Biograruy. Memoirs of 
Individuals who have been distinguished by 
their writings, character, and efforts in the 
cause of Liberal Christianity. Edited b 
William Ware. Boston: James Munroe 
Co. New York: C. 8. Francis & Co., 252 
Broadway. 

The Sketches of the various persons whose 
character and services are exhibited in these 
volumes, have been prepared by those who knew 
and acted with them, and have usually been pre- 
pared in immediate connection with the event of 
their death. They are simply arranged and edited 
by Mr. Ware. Doubtless this metho? of piepa- 
ration has had its advantages ; for the sketches 
have been written by personal friends of the de- 
ceased, at times when the heart was warm in its 
sympathies, and vivid in its memories of the 
character portrayed. But it has the incidental 
disadvantage that it sheds an air as of funeral 
eulogy over the volumes, and diminishes some- 
what the confidence which one feels in them. 

It would not be candid or Christian to deny that 
a great deal of kindliness, nobleness, excellence 
of character, with a truly exemplary and reli- 
gious habit, has been presented by those of whom 
these volumes bear witness. There are ‘orna- 
ments of grace’ here, of which Unitarianism may 
properly be proud; which constitute, indeed, a 
great part of the historic strength and prestige of 
that system. But, if we may confess it, our esti- 
mate of the system which they embraced, is not 
elevated by the view of it thus indirectly given 
by its ablest friends and champions. There is an 
indefiniteness and a mutableness in their received 
doctrines, which are not attractive. They are 
earnest in denial, rather than in affirmation, or in 
the impressive presentation of the power and life 
of Christianity to the soul. We cannot at all 
agree with Mr. Ware, when he says in his preface 
—with a modesty that may be more apparent to 
ethers than to us—that although between the era 
of Mayhew and the close of the last century 
there were almost no avowed Unitarians, “ there 
appeared many truly liberal and catholic spirits, 
who, had they lived now, we may suppose would 
have embraced the doctrines by which we are at 
present distinguished!” Our own impression is 
just the reverse, It is—more distinctly than ever 
since reading these interesting and useful vol- 
umes—that such would have réacted from these 
doctrines into a yet more firm adherence to the 
aneient verities of the Church, if they now lived ; 
that they would rejoice more earnestly than 
ever in the definite, symmetric, sublime system of 
Redemption and Sanctification through God the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. 

We shall take occasion to refer to these vol- 
umes again, and hope to find room for some of 
the many admirable portraits which they in- 
vitingly proffer. 


w. 

Mount Hopr, or Philip, King of the W 

age. An Historical Romance. B 
ollis 


ter. New York: Harper and Sections, 
1851. 


No one who reads a book ‘for the story’ will 
quarrel with this for deficiency of incident. There 
are materials enough in it fora half-dozen ro- 
mances ; ranging through all gradations of plea- 
santness or terribleness, from a moonlight-walk 
to a marriage, from the bloodless capture of a 
girl to sudden and desperate battles, and an almost 
compicted human sacrifice. These ample mate- 
rials, however, are not wrought into narrative 
with any especial grace or vigor. 

The style lacks denseness, vividness, and gra- 
phic vase. The talk of the book is, for the most 
part, mere rhetorical blazon; without force or va- 
riety. The incidents are too hurriedly narrated 
for any one of them to make much impression. 
Though there are elements of promise in the 


ampano- 


volume, the rail-car is the best place in which to 
read it, if one’s office calls for that.—It is hand- 


somely printed. s. 


a 


Harper & Brothers have published “ The Irish 
Confederates, and the Rebellion of 1798, by Henry 
M. Field,” 12mo., pp. 369. With a portrait of 


Thomas Addis Emmet, - 


For the Independent. 


A SKETCH—NOT FICTION. 


The bright sun of a cloudless winter morning, 
was shining liberally into the elegant breakfast- 
parlor of Madam P. in M. Avenue,—its cheerful 
rays falling upon a group of flowers tastefully 
wrought into a superb ottoman, as if to detect the 
short-comingsof art,—while the purse-proud lady 
of the mansion (a rich widow), was planning the 
most summary mode of speeding the leaden wings 
of Time for the day ensuing. 

An unbounded desire for self-gratification was 
the ruling passion in the heart of Madam P., and 
beyond, or above the precincts of her own costly 
establishment, her thought rarely extended. 
After mature deliberation she rang the bell, and 
gave orders to have her carriage at the door 
precisely at twelve o’clock, while an order at the 
same time was given to her waiting-maid to have 
her cloak, shawls, and furs, warmed and in rea- 
diness, at the hour appointed. 

The venerable chronicler of time on the church 
in G. St. had not struck the hour of mid-day, 
before the well-fed horses were harnessed to the 
down-cushioned earriage, and standing before the 
hall-door, while Morris, not quite “a chattel,” 
was dancing to and fro on the pavement, to keep 
his feet warm, which operation excited a half- 
suppressed oath that was about to take a more 
defined shape, as Madame P. issued from the 
door, looking, in the costly furs that covered her 
house of clay, more like a Siberian huntress than 
a city lady. 

It was a severely cold morning,—a fact which 
a fashionable lady may not be aware of, while a 
glowing furnace is giving summer heat to her 
luxurious dwelling. 

The busy fingers of Jack Frost had already 
woven such a fanciful web on the windows of 
the vehicle that nothing could be seen abroad, so 
that Madam P. might almost as well have been 
blind. Very soon the keen, piercing air found 
its way through the ermine cloak, and the lady 
began to feel uncomfortably cold. Her own ex- 
posure on such a morning led her for a moment 
to think of the destitute, and she wondered why 
her poor neighbors did not freeze alive in their 
miserable dwellings. 

Impulse diflers widely from principle, so that 
nothing but her own uncomfortable condition at 
the moment awakened a thought for others, 
Making quite an effort, her hands ringing with 
the cold, Madam P. tapped on the carriage-win- 
dow, which fell at once, and the lady said— 
“ Morris, it is very cold—do hasten home; and 
be sure to remind me to-morrow morning that 
there is a good load of wood carried to the widow 
Jones.” Morris bewed assent, and admonishing 
his well-trained horses to greater speed, the cold 
airing soon became a matter of history. 

Morning came, of course. The breakfast-table 
was duly prepared—the silver coffee-urn was 
sending forth its morning incense, and the delicate 
viands stood awaiting their fate; and just as 
Madam P. was seating herself at the table, the 
door opened, and Morris inquired—* Shall I tell 
Mr. Laith, Ma’am, to take that load of wood to the 
widow’s this morning *’ Madam P. sipped her 
cotlee—looked out once more on the bright day, 
and replied—“ Why no, Morris. It is milder 
this morning, she will not feel so much need of it 
to-day. It was very well to remind me of 
it."—Exit Morris. 

Greton, Mass. 





PRACTICAL, 


Consolations. 


As healing balm, upon the spirit broken 

Fall the sweet accents of the Savior’s voice ; 
Freely and kindly is the promise spoken, 

Lift up your head, O mourner, and rejoice,— 
Behold, the Great Physician draweth near, 

He that hath ears to hear, O let him hear ! 


‘Ye, who by sin, the serpent old, are bitten, 
Whose poison rankles festering in your breast; 
I for your sakes have been most sorely smitten, 
And through my suffering all men may be blest ; 
Look unto me, O feeble, sin-sick soul, 

Thy faith, thy faith in me, shall make thee whole.’ 


Ye, who have sought for clear, refreshing foun- 
tains, 

And only found Doubt’s dark and bitter stream, 

For cooling breezes from the heavenly mountains, 

That but as simoons to your forehead seem ; 

As to the woman at Samaria’s well, 

Jesus to you a glorious truth shall tell. 

He is the Well of Life—there ever floweth 

From out Ilis wounded side these currents too, 

The sanguine tide of sacrifice that gloweth, 

And crystal water, type of all things true. 

Taste, and allayed shall be all thirst, all pain, 

He that hath drunk shall never thirst again. 


Our elder Brother, who redeemed, who bought us, 
Gave us, his brethren, these consoling words, 
Let us observe the precept that He taught us, 
Submission, peace and comfort it affords ; 

* Ask of the Father in my name, and he 

Thy heart’s desire will grant unsparingly.’ 


If many trials round your pathway gather, 

If storms beset you on your earthly way, 

Ge to the presence of your Heavenly Father, 

Bend to the earth and lift your heart and pray ; 
His ready ears attend to all distress, 

With rest and peace he will the spirit bless. 


Anl ve, who sad and desolate are weeping 
U'er those whose joy, whose life ye called your 
own, 

The while our Father held them in his keeping 

And so recalled them to his heavenly throne, 

Soar day by day, on Hope's bright wings of prayer 

Unto his mansions, and behold them there. 

Be but his children fearlessly confiding 

In a loved parent’s tenderness and care, 

And ye shall see God’s love through all abiding, 
Himself brought nearer by your earnest prayer; 

Though fathomless life’s mysteries seem to view, 

A father’s hand shall bear you safely through. 


If darkest woes of life and bitterest sorrow 

Are mixed for you, e’en then the fearful cup 
Shall yet o’erflow with blessings Faith can borrow, 
Ere ye have drunk the bitter portion up; 

And thus shall trial make your robes more White, 
And Faith at last give peace to perfect light. 

. P., March, 1851. A. G.H, 


Instruetion in Revivals, 


Let it not be forgotten that knowledge, is an 
important, and an indispensable ingredient of a 
well-formed Christian character. Zeal without 
knowledge, however sincere, is blind, and will 
soon die out, or run off the track—like a loco- 
motive conducted by an unskillful man—and dash 
itself to pieces and kill the passengers. 

Much instructive preaching should be mingled 
with revival sermons; and those who embrace 
religion should be urged to commence earnestly 
the study of the sacred Scriptures. If they only 
go to church, sing, pray and shout, if they neglect 
the word of God—if they drink not the sincere 
milk of the word—if they eat not this living bread 
from heaven, they will have a religious character 
exceedingly defective and ill-formed. They will 
never honor the church nor God.—Rel. Telescope. 


have received more attention, as a field for mia- 
sionary labor, than any other part of the world, 
for the reason, doubtless, that the commercial 
enterprise of Europe for a long time chiefly aimed 
to secure the half-fabulous “ wealth of the Indies.” 
A meee of their social customs and super- 
stitious faith, presenting a spectacle at once gro- 
tesque, barbarous, cruel, and vet al. nost venerable 
from its antiquity, at first excited the curiosity 
and ultimately struck the deeper chord of Chris- 
tian benevolence. The total results eternity only 
can reveal. Its visible results are churches, 
schools, a more humane government, an advanc- 
ing civilization, increasing intelligence, the man- 
ifest decay of ancient superstitions, a large body 
of nominal Christians, and between five and six 
thousand Protestant communicants. Compared 
with the 150 millions of India, these are but a 
handful, but they are stronger in the truth and 
promises and power of God, than the hosts of 
wWolatry.— Macedonian. 


Spiritual Recognitions. 

A little girl, ina family of my acquaintance, 
a lovely and precious child, lost her mother at 
an age too early to fix the loved features in her 
remembrance. She was as frail as beautiful, and 
as the bud of her heart unfolded, it seemed as if 
won by that mother’s prayers to turn instinctively 
heavenward. The sweet, conscientiousand pray- 
er-loving child, was the idol of the bereaved fam- 
ily. But she faded away early. She would lie 
upon the lap of the friend who took a mother’s 
kind care of her, and winding one wasted arm 
about her neck, would say : « Now tell me about 
my mamma!” And when the oft-told tale had 
been repeated, she would ask softly: «‘ Take me 
into the parlor; I want to see my mamma.” 
The request was never refused; and the affec- 
tionate child would lie for hours, contentedly 
gazing on her mother’s portrait. But 


“* Pale and wan she grew, and weakly — 
Bearing all her pain so meekly, . 
That to them she still grew dearer, 

As the trial hour drew nearer !” 








EvaNnGeLizaTIon or Inpia.—The East Indies | 


That hour came at last, and the weeping neigh- 
bors assembled to see the little child die. The 
dew of death was already on the flower, as its 
life-sun was going down. ‘The little chest heaved 
faintly—spasmodically. } 
“Do you know me, darling *” sobbed, close in 
her ear, the voice that was dearest ; but it awoke 
no answer. ; 

All at once a brightness, as if from the upper 
world, burst over the child’s colorless counte- 
nance. The eyelids flashed open, the lips parted, 
the wan, cuddling hands flew up, in the little 
one’s last impulsive effort, as she looked pierc- 
ingly into the far above. 

“Mother!” she cried, with surprise and trans- 
ort in her tone—and passed with that breath 
into her mother’s bosom. 

Said a distinguished divine who stood by that 
bed of joyous death : 7 

“Tf i had never believed in the ministration of 
departed ones before, I could not doubt it now!” 
“ Peace I leave with you,” said the wisest Spirit 
that ever passed from earth to heaven. Let us 
be at “peace,” amid the spirit-mysteries and 

uestionings on which His eye shall soon shed 
the light of eternity.—National Era. 





A ParnruL Fact.—It is not many years since 
I entered the dwelling of a widow. I knew her to 
be the most active, capable, efficient, and devoted 
female member of a sister church, consistent, and 
ready to every good word and work. Judge what 
was my surprise to find her centre-table covered 
with that class of magazines for the day which 
are mainly filled with tae most exciting romances. 
In the presence of her daughter, then just vergin 
into womanhood, I expressed my surprise, an 
gently remonstrated with her; but to my regret, 
she warmly defended her course, and claimed that 
this class of literature was necessary to cultivate 
the taste and the imagination. I soon sought out 
her pastor, and he promised to counteract the 
poison if possible; but alas, invain. She is now 
an expelled member of the church, and her Sab- 
baths are away from the house of God. Are not 
these the legitimate fruits of an indulgence in 
such reading ? Had her reading been the works 
of Doddridge and Baxter, and Flavel and Owen, 
it would require no — ken to tell how 
changed would now be the scene. An inspired 
prophet has pointedly inquired, Can a man take 
fire into his bosom, and his clothes not be burned ¢ 

American Messenger. 





MISUELLANEOUS. 


From the Christian Citizen. 
A Melody of Sadness. 


Dear Sir ;—The enclosed, simple, touching, 
and beautiful song, I take pleasure in sending to 
your paper, thinking it possible you may not all 
have met with it. . 

I understand it has been published, with the 
music, for some months passed ; but owing to the 
influence of the “blessed” institution over the 
press, the circulation has been so limited, that I 
believe some sale has been effected of the plates, to 
an Eastern publisher. Of this I cannot speak with 
certainty. [ut if the “ ballads” ofa myten | have 
more to do in forming the habits of its people than 
its *‘ laws,” you may think it advisable to open this 
spring, for the healing of the nation. 


Lee-ra-l00. 
POOR SAMBO’S LAST PLANTATION MELODY, 
I. 


They say this is a pleasant place, 
That heaven has gracious been, 

To Sambo, Cutfey, and to Grace, 
And Sue, our coal-black queen. 

We do not doubt that heaven is kind, 
We're thankful for its good ; 

But man has broken all its laws, 
And turned its sun to blood. 


REFRAIN, 





And while we sing our lee-ra-loo, 
The heart declares our words untrue ; 
And sorrow clouds our lee-ra-loo, 
Our lee-ra-leo. 
CHORUS.—REFRAIN REPEATED 
And lee-ra-loo—and lee-ra-loo,— 
Though massa laughs at lee-ra-loo, 
The heart is sad—Oh ! leo-ra-loo, 
O lee-ra-loo! 
II. 


Rich fruits and flowers the earth adorn ; 
The streams with silver run; 

The gold and amber of the morn 
Surround the glorious sun. 

But me! I feel the storm of woe; 
My Sue and babes I mourn ; 

For sold! to distant fieldsI go, 
Ah! never to return. 


REFRAIN. 


And should I sing the Ice-ra-loe, 
My tears would say ** Kemember Sue,” 
To ber, and all,—a long adieu ; 
U lee-ra-loo ! 
CHORUS, 
And lee-ra-loo—and lee-ra-loo, 
Though massa laughs at lee-ra-loo, 
The heart is sad—Oh! lee-ra-loo, 
O lee-ra-loo! 
Ill. 


And when I see, at silent night, 
The stars like glow-worms shine ; 
And heaven and earth look sparkling bright, 
No clouds in view but mine ;— 
I think that heaven could ne’er design, 
(So pure its light appears,) _ 
To give to earth such woes as mine ;— 
Such bondage, stripes, and tears. 


REFRAIN, 


And when I sing the lee-ra-loo, 
The lash—the lash is in my view, 
And saddens all my lee-ra-loo, 
My lee-ra-loo ! 
CHORUS, 


And lee-ra-loo—and lee-ra-loo, 
Though massa laughs, &c. 
IV. 
The birds are free through air to roam, 
The fishes through the sea,— 
The wild bee murmurs to its home, 
All—all are glad but me! 
The lightning dances in the cleuds, 
The winds of heaven are free; 
All beings sing their praise aloud ; 
All—all rejoice but me! 
REFRAIN. 
Then sing no more the lee-ra-loo, 
Till freedom rises to the view; 
My heart weeps blood—Oh ! lee-ra-loo, 
O lee-ra-loo! 
CHORUS TO REFRAIN. 
And lee-ra-loo—and lee-ra-loo ; 
A long adieu to lee-ra-loo,— 
No more I sing my lee-ra-loo, 
My lee-ra-loo! 
Reminiscenses of Washington. 
From Arthur’s Home Gazette. 





MY FIRST SIGHT OF WASHINGTON. 
My own first sight of him seems like a remote 
vision; it was only from a distance and in my 
early childhood. I had been walking up Market 
street (then not more than half its present length), 
when | saw approaching from the South a great 
cavalcade, attended and surrounded by floods of 
people, all whose looks seemed to be bent on one 
object. Ona dark sorrel horse, which he rode 
with military grace and ease, was an officer of a 
large size, wearing the triangular cocked hat, 
which appears in all paintings of the battle scenes 
of the Revolution, and attended on either hand 
by officers of his stafl. They were all so heavily 
loaded with dust as to be entirely of one color. 
Hats, coats, boots, hands, saddles, holsters, horses, 
seemed all of one uniform drab, as if they had 
been riding for hours along a highway, without 
stopping to remove the dust as it accumulated 
upon them. They told me that was General 
Washington ; and I afterwards heard my father 
read from the papers of the day, an account of 
his having been crowned, as he passed the bridge 
at Gray’s Ferry, with a chaplet of flowers, and 
greeted by a band of beautiful yours ladies, 
chanting a song of welcome to the hero who had 
closed the eventful struggle for freedom by the 
then recent victory of Yorktown. I was toe far 
otf to recognize his features; but the mounted 
figure is even now distinctly before my mind’s 
eye; and I instantly recognized it again, when 
1 saw, for the first time, Trumbull’s Pieture of 
the surrender at Yorktown, that now occupies 
one of the panels in the Rotunda of the Capitol. 
The Washington there drawn is precisely what I 
saw coming into the city by the road from Gray's 
Ferry. 
WASHINGTON AT CHURCH. 
My next view of him was a nearer and more 
distinct one—it was as a worshiper. My 
parents, who were Episcopalians, had a front 
w in the gallery of Christ's Church, in Phila- 
veiphia; and from that favorable post of observa- 
tion, I noticed in the middle aisle, a pew lined 
with crimson velvet, fringed with gold, into which 
I saw a highly dignified gentleman enter, accom- 
panied by two others, younger than himself, and 
most respectful in their deportment towards him, 
who, as I have since learned, were members of 
his military family. I was but a young boy, and 
the impression, as I well remember, on my youth- 
ful mind was, that I had never seen so grand a 
gentleman before. Everybody else seemed to be 
the — mind: for I yo consider it a slan- 
er on the very respectable congregation wor- 
shiping in that church, to say that far more 
looks were fixed upon that.pew than upon the 
ulpit (unless indeed, it happened to be oecupied 
y that most excellent and venerable of prelates, 
Bishop White), The deportment of Washington 





was reverent and attentive; his eyes, when not 
on the prayer-book, wete on the officiating cler- 
gyman, and no witless or irreverent wors iper, 
could plead Washington's example. I have since 
been in the church at Alexandria, in Virginia, 
which was his parish church—have handled the 
prayer-book he used, and seen his well-known 
autograph in the front of his bible; and here the 
same impression existed as to his regular and ex- 
emplary attendance and demeanor. He could not 
always be present in the Church at Philadelphia 
in the afternoon, — pressed by the exigency 
of public affairs, which, i } 
ton, were ever held to be matters of necessity. 
Hence he gave orders that in case certain im- 
portant dispatches were received during his 
attendance in church, they should be brought to 
him there: and I have seen them delivered into 
his hands. He opened them immediately, and 
deliberately and attentively read them through : 
and then laying them on the seat by his side, he 
resumed his prayer-book, and apparently, gave 
his mind to the solemnities of the place and the 
hour. 
HIS ADDRESS TO CONGRESS WHEN ELEOTED FOR 
THE LAST TIME. 

But I once had an opportunity far more favora- 
ble, of beholding this greatest of men, under cir- 
cumstances the best possible, for exhibiting him 
to the fullest advantage. It was a privilege 
which could happen but once to any man; and] 
esteem the hour when I enjoyed it, as one of the 
brightest moments I was ever permitted to know. 
Its remembrance yet glows vividly on my mind: 

ears have not dimmed it: the whole scene is yet 

efore me; andI need not say with what force 
repeated public occasions of a like kind have 
since recalled it to remembrance. Yes, it was my 
favored Jot to see and hear President Washington 
address the Congress of the United States, when 
elected for the last time,—of men now living, how 
few can say the same! 

I was but a school boy at the time, and had 
followed one of the many groups of people, who 
from all quarters, were making their way to the 
Hall in Chestnut street, at the corner of Fifth, 
where the two Houses of Congress then held their 
sittings, and where they were that day to be ad- 
dressed by the President, on the opening of his 
second term of office. Bpys can often manage to 
work their way through a crowd better than men 
can: at all events, it so happened that I succeed- 
ed in reaching the steps of the Hall, from which 
elevation, looking in every direction, I could see 
nothing but human heads ; a vast fluctuating sea, 
swaying to and fro, and filling every accessible 
place which commanded even a distinct view of 
the building. They bad congregated not with the 
hope of getting into the Hall, for that was physi- 
cally impossible, but that they might see Wash- 
ington. Many an anxious look was cast in the 
direction from which he was expected to come, 
till at length, true to the appointed hour (he was 
the most punctual of men), an agitation was ob- 
servable on the outskirts of the crowd, which 
gradually opened and gave space for theapproach 
of an elegant white coach, drawn by six superb 
white horses, having on its four sides beautiful 
designs of the four seasons, painted by Cipriani. 
It slowly made its way, till it drew up immediately 
in front of the Hall. The rush was now tremen- 
dous. Butas the coach door opened, there issued 
from it two gentlemen, with long white wands, 
who, with some difficulty, parted the people so 
as to open a passage from the carriage to the 
steps, on which the fortunate school-boy had 
achieved a footing, and whence the whole pro- 
ceeding could be distinctly seen. As the person 
of the President emerged from the carriage, a 
universal shout rent the air, and continued, as he 
very deliberately ascended the steps. On reach- 
ing the platform, he paused, looking back on the 
carriage, thus affording to the er of the peo- 
ple, the indulgence they desired, of feasting their 
eyes upon his person. Never did a more majestic 
personage present himself to the public gaze. He 
was within two feet of me: I could have touched 
his clothes: but I should as soon have thought 
of touching an electric battery. Boy as I was, I 
felt as if in the presence of a divinity. As he 
turned to enter the Hall, the gentlemen with the 
white wands preceded him, and with still greater 
difficulty than before, repressed the people, and 
cleared a way to the great staircase. As he 
aseended, 1 ascended with him, step by step, 
creeping close to the wall, and almost hidden by 
the skirts of his coat. Nobody looked at me; 
everybody was looking at him, and thus [ was 
permitted, unnoticed, to glide along, and happily 
to make my way (where so many were vainly 
longing and struggling to enter,) into the lobby 
of the chamber of the House of Representatives. 
Once in, I was safe; for had I even been seen by 
the officers in attendance, it would have been im- 
possible to get me out again. [ saw near mea 
large pyramidal stove, which, fortunately, had 
but little fire in it, and on which I forthwith 
clambered, until [ had attained a secure perch, from 
which every part of the Hall could be deliberately 
and distinctly surveyed. Depend upon it, I made 
use of my eyes. 

On either side of the broad aisle that was left 
vacant in the center, were assembled the two 
Houses of Congress. As the President entered, 
all rose and remained standing till he had as- 
cended the steps at the upper end of the chamber, 
and taken his seat in the Speaker’schair. It was 
an impressive moment. Notwithstanding that 
the spacious apartment, floor, lobby, galleries 
and all approaches, were crowded to their utmost 
capacity, not a sound was heard; the silence of 
expectation was unbroken and profound ; every 
breath seemed suspended. He was dressed in a 
full suit of the richest black velvet; his lower 
limbs in short clothes with diamond knee-buckles, 
and black silk stockings. His shoes, which were 
brightly japanned, were surmounted with large 
square silver buckles. His hair, carefully dis- 
played in the manner of the day, was richly pow- 
dered, and gathered behind into a black silk bag, 
on which was a bow of black ribbon. In his 
hand he carried a plain cocked hat, decorated 
with the American cockade. He wore by his 
side a light, slender dress sword, in a green sha- 

reen scabbard, with a richly ornamented hilt. 

is gait was deliberate, his manner solemn but 
self-possessed, and he presented, altogether, the 
most august human figure I had then, or have 
since beheld. 





The Bob-o-tink. 


A curious circumstance, quite aside from the 
ordinary dictates of instinct, occurred in the case 
of a young bob-o-link in the family of Rev. J. W. 
Turner, of Great Barrington, Mass. He was 
caged at first apart from a pair of canaries which 
were in another cage in the same room. The 
bob-o-link never sang at all from June to Decem- 
ber, until he was permitted to share in the same 
cage the civilities and sympathies of his neigh- 
bors, the canaries, who had been so long enter- 
taining him with their sweet and unwearied 
strains. When admitted to the same cage with 
them, he tried most assiduously to learn their 
song. At first, however, for a long time, with 
miserable success enough. He would stand and 
watch them with an agony of attention, and then 
try to imitate their notes. He would swell out 
his throat, and stretch up his neck as they did, 
and then with a violent effort try to sound one 
note, which, in spite of all his zeal and labor, 
proved to be a mere rough scream. At this hu- 
miliating failure, he would be so provoked and en- 
raged that he would fly at his inoffensive and 
well-meaning mates and teachers, and peck them 
most unmercifully, and drive them from their perch. 
So he did for three or four weeks, before any 
apparent progress was made in his studies. But 
his perseverance was equal to the difficulties he 
had to overcome. At length he could sound one 
note well, and one only. And so he continued 
for some six weeks longer; learning one note at 
a time, till he had finally completed the whole 
canary song and could sing it to perfection. 
Then he would sing with them in perfect harmo- 
ny and perfect time, always closing at the exact 
note with them. 

It is also a little singular that, although, 
through all this training, he was never known to 
begin to make a sound till the canaries had first 
struck the key-note, yet, after he had acquired 
the skill to sing their song, he must always him- 
self now give the signal by the significant cluck ; 
when, instantly, the canaries, generously forget- 
ting or forgiving hie former incivilities, would 
strike in with him, and perform the “sow with the 
greatest perfection, and with the highest delight to 
themselves and the listening family, who enjoyed 
this singular concert through the early part of 
every day for the whole summer. 

It is also worthy of remark, that this successful 
essayist in foreign music was never known to 
utter a note, or to attempt to utter a note in his 
native tongue, til be had mastered the canary® 
Then, after a few weeks, when he found himself 
something of an independent singer, and capable, 
as he thought, of leading the choir, he at last 
ventured t go without the chorus and attempt 
his own native melody. In his first attempts at 
the solo, it was most diverting to hear him in 
confused notes—part in his native bob-o-link, 
and part in canary—till at length he was able to 
expel all en oe from his style, and sing 
only the pure bob-o-link. 

ving now succeeded in this, he proposed to 
the canaries to try the chorus again, and gave 
the “‘cluck,” when the canaries, instant to the 
sign, started off singing their own native song. 
But not so the bob-o-link ; he threw himself on 
his “reserved rights,” and sung bob-o-link ; and 
so they have continued to the present time, he 
singing bob-o-link, and they,canary. And as he 
is the chorister, they begin when he does, and 
end when he ends, precisely at the same instant, 
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n the mind of Washing- }- 








When this bob-o-link was first caught, his col- 
ors were a bright, beautiful black, and white. 
After molting, he for some reason not stated, ne- 
ver resumed his original spring dress, but has 
continued the plain brown, Tike the female, now 
for two years; and sings in the winter as well 
as in the summer, especially when the sun shines 
brightly, and the winds whistle in the trees 
around the dwelling; and now, since his charac- 
ter is matured, he is a sprightly, happy, gentle- 
manly sort of a bird.— Traveler. 


The Lion in Love. 


Ir is fabled that the lion fell in love, and was 
sick of love; so he went to the father of the dam- 
sel, and demanded his daughter for a wife. But 
the father said he could not hear of such a thing, 
unless the lion would consent to have his teeth 
drawn, and his claws broken. To this the lion, 
being so sick in love that he was foolish, consent- 
ed. Now, when his teeth were drawn and his 
claws broken, the man fell upon him with a club 
and beat out his brains; and thus, his suit pros- 
pering, he lost his life. Truth is of lion-like 
energy, and has lion-like defences. The World 
has a daughter named Favor, whom Truth loves. 
‘Give me your Favor,’ says Truth to the World. 
The World, to entrap the adversary, feigns con- 
sent. ‘Lay aside your sternness and your 
strength, and my Favor shall be yours.’ So lion- 
like, Truth, sick of desire for the World’s Favor, 
ogg up his defenses; and then, helpless against 
1is disguised enemy, is despoiled of his life. 





Three simple and similar principles lay at the 
foundation of John Jacob Astor's wonderful suc- 
cess— $25,000,000, from nothing! First, “to be 
honest ;” second, “to be industrious ;” and third, 
“never to grumble.” Hear the history of the 
present pastor of one of the principal churches of 
Connecticut. In his thirty years’ ministry, 1236 
members have been admitted to his church. Now 
that man, a blacksmith’s apprentice, encouraged 
by the donation of $50 from a pious lady, went 
from the anvil to get his education. 





Tne Faminy THAT NEVER TOOK A NewspaPer.— 
Says the Illinois Gazette, “ The family that never 
took a newspaper has removed into Wisconsin. 
The old gentleman was surprised the other day 
to hear that gold had been discovered in Califor- 
nia, and the eldest daughter was rejoiced to learn 
from a neighbor that Webster had been hung, 
and now she'd never be troubled with them pesky 
spelling books.” 


Tne Future Wives or EncLanp.—My pret- 
ty little dears, you are no more fit for matri- 
mony than a pullet is to lock after a family of 
fourteen chickens. The truth is, my dear girls, 
you want, generally speaking, more liberty and 
less fashionable restraint ; more kitchen and less 
parlor; more leg exercise and less sofa; more 
making puddings and less piano ; more frankness 
and Jess mock modesty ; more breakfast and less 
bustle. I Jike the buxom, bright-eyed, rosy- 
cheeked, full-breasted, bouncing lass, who can 
darn stockings, make her own frocks, mend trou- 
sers, command a regiment of pots and kettles, 
milk the cows, feed the pigs, chop wood, and shoot 
a wild duck as well as the Duchess of Marlbo- 
rough or the Queen of Spain; and be a lady withal 
in the drawing room. But as for your pining, 
moping, screwed-up, wasp-waisted, putty-faced, 
music-murdering, novel-devouring, daughters of 
fashion and idleness, with yourconsumption-soled 
shoes, silk stockings, and calico shifts, you wont 
do for the future wives and mothers of England. 

Punch. 
NEW CHEAP 
Sunday-School and Family Library, 
UMBER THK’ E.—One Hundred volumes, Ismo‘ 
from 72 to 288 pages cach, with muslin backs, only 


bow Dollars. Published by the American Sunday-school 
nion :— 
1.§ Phe History of Betsey Green. 
“2 Evening Walk ; or, The Rainbow. 
2, § Joseph and Mary Kinsley. 
*¢ Only One Cake. 
3, § Blind Little au. 
“2 An Evening at Uncle Charles’. 
4, 9 Kedemption. 
“2 The Morning Walk. 
5. § Missionary Letters from Asia Minor. 
Memoir of Selina Pugh, 
6.) M. H. Hunting’on. 
The Last Days of Emma. 
7, § Murdered Mother. 
3%. 
9 








The Infant Scholar. 
Fruits of Karly Piety. 
The Autumn Walk. 

The Holiday. 

Louisa Winter. 

Seudder’s Lettors to 8. 8. Children. 


10.) The Spoiled Children. 
ul Don’t and Do. 
* @ First Commandment. 
12, } Bessie Lee and Her Little Brother. 
“™ ¢ Way for a Child te do Good. 
13 The Poor House. 
ae ee ie : 
The Orphan Girl. 
SEM.) 1 ttle clirls’ Missionary Meeting. 
15, ) Memoir of Isaac Watts, 
*@ Wonderful Kedeemer. 
16 ‘The Four Pistaroens. 
: brag Book. 
ary King. 
1. The Keod.- 
ink Slippers. 
18. The Lear’ 
19, ) My Sister Fanny. 
*¢@ Grandmother ; or, When I was a Child. 
20 The Young Teacher. 
*¢ Lightning ; its Causes and Effects explained: 
21 Tschoop, the Converted Indian. 
7 — ae _ Mars. 
> ‘vor Kachel: or, Who is Ha q 
22.9 ‘The Kinsale Family. aad 
23 $ History of Orrin Pearce. 


"@ Mary Gutzlaff. 


Self Dependence : or * Pl net do so again.’ 
24.9 ‘Phe Ono Dollar Bill. 4 
25 Willie Graham ; or, The Disobedient Boy. 
“(Creation ; or, ‘The Morning Walk. 
26. William Allen. 
27. Amy, the Cilass blower's Daughter. 
28. ‘The Country School House 
29. Young Jew; A Memoir of alfred Moritz Myers. 
30, Memoir of Little Josephine. 
3i — Grove Cottage; or, The Orphan’s 
ictory. 
32. Old Herbert and Little Aliee. 
33. ‘The Daisydingle Sunday-school. 
34. Hubert Lee ; or, How a Child may de Good. 
35. ‘The Discontented Boy Punished. 
36. The Bar of Iron; or, The Danger of Unsancti- 
fied A filiction. 
37. Little Edward. 
38. Divine and Moral Songs. 
39. Life of Absalom. 
4). Various Grasses. 
41. William Herbert ; or, Religion at School. 
42, Reuben Kent at Sehool. 
43. Little Aun. 
44. Christian Politeness. 
45. Grace Raymond. 
46. Hints to the Chagitable. 
47. A Father's Letters to his Children. 
43. Useful Lads; or, Friendly Advice to Boys in 
Business. 
49. My Awkward Cousin. 
50. Harriet Fisher; or, Missionary at Home. 
51. Choice Medley ; or, here a little and there a 


little. 
Crusade of the Children, 
Mary Ellis. 
‘The Prize Garden. 
Napoleon Bonaparte ; Sketches trem his His- 


tory. 

I acs Un: or, Girls and Flowers. 

Short Sermons to Little Children. 

Graat’s Addresses to Children. 

Christian Exertion. 

‘The Family Serap-book. 

Riographical Sketches and Anecdotes. 

Learning to Think, 

Learning to Feel. 

Learning to Aet. 

The Sehool Dame, and other Stories. 

The Tree and its Fruits. 

Light on Little Graves. 

Bread upon the Waters. 

The Way of the World; or, Wisdom, Folly, 
and Prudence. 

The Two Sufferers Contrasted. 

Friendly Advice to Parents. 

Two Carpenters; or, Sloth and Thrift. 

Simple Stories. 

Sickness Improved. 

Frank Harper; er, Country Boy in Town. 

Ann Conover. 

Letters to a Younger Brother. 

Life of Rev. Joseph Alleine. 

The Nestorians of Persia. 

Mary ‘irey ; or, The Faithful Nurse. 

The Great Change. 

The Arts of Life, amd Lessons from them. 

The Child’s Book of Ballads. 

Alleine’s Alarm te Unconverted Sinners. 

Youth’s Friend, vol. 1. 
“ oe a 


2. 
“ “ - = 
“ “ 4 
“ “ “ §, 
“ “ “« 6. 
“ “ “ 7, 


The Highland I’astor. 

Pierre and his Family. 

Eagle Hill, and other Stories. 

Life of Daniel. 

Life of Peter. 

The Useful Christian; A Memoir ef Thoma 
Cranfield. 

The People of China. 

. Letters toa Very Young Lady. 

400. Life of George Washington. 

DEPOSITORIES :—Georae S. Scorrerm, 146 Chest- 

nut-street, Philadelphia ; Henry Hoyt, 9 Cornhill, Bos- 

ton; James C. Mrexs, 147 Nassau-street, New York; 

Wm. H. Bucecey, 108 Fourth street, Louisville,  # 

A. W. Corey, 80 Chestnut-street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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This day published, by E. French, 
136 Nassau-Srreet, 
N EXPOSITION OF THE REVELATION OF 
JOHN, from the 4th chaper. By Rev. Joel Mann. 
1 vol. 12mo. 121-3¢ 





A Trip to Europe. 
GENTLEMAN proposing to visit Europe, leaving 
A in June and returning in September, would like to 
take eharge of five intelligent, healthful lads—or of as 
many yor ladies, the latter on some aceounts being 
iuves. Liverpesl, Dublin, Belfast, G ww, Edin- 
or the Rhine, Paris, Lendon with the World’s Fai, 
and mahy other matters of interest, eould be comprised 
in the'tour. With te character, intelligence and 
i i referenees can 


most 
be given, imated expense, from eight to twelve hun- 
Gupecition to onaileheuscveser tis epresseuion fon 
ition 7 
vancing the gy we of their —— will z = aa. 
dress, pre-paid, *‘ EpveaTor, Box Brooklyn, New 
You. yee a 
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Published by 
@. H. PEIRCE & CO., Boston. 
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DIVINE UNION. 

By Thomas C. Upham, D.)., author of “ Interfor Life,” 
“* Life of Faith,” &c., &c. A Treatise on Divine 
Union, designed to point out some of the intimate re- 
lations between and man in the higher forms of 
religious experience. 1 vol. 12mo. 


. & 

THE EMINENT DEAD; 

Or, the Triumphs of Faith in the Dying Hour. By Rev. 
B. K. Peirce. Introduction by A. Stevens. 

«The Eminent Dead is the title of a new werk from 
the pen of Rev B.K. Peiree. It is a series of illustrations 
of the triumph of faith in the dying hour. These illustra- 
tions are drawn frem the histories of the most distin- 
ished characters in the church, from the days of the 
eformation to our own times. They are not merely 
descriptions of their last hours, but well digested me- 
moirs, showing their lives in reference to their deaths. 
Several similar works are extant, but none as satisfac- 
tory asthis. We commend it without hesitation. its 
mechanical execution is quite commendable also. The 
type is liberal, the paper fine, and the binding neat.” — 
Zion's Herald. 


THE YOUNG MAN'S COUNSELLOR. 

By Rev. Daniel Wise, A.M. 1 vol. 16mo. 

‘ This is a superior book among many good ones hav- 
ing the same important object in view. Such an one 
ought to be in the possession of every young man; and 
to make sure of this, every one ought to have some friend 
kind enough and intelligent enough to give him just 
such a volume as this, which is well published.””—Puri- 
tan Recorder. 112-13t* 





Frank’s Aromatic Soda and Seidlits Powders. 
JOHN D. MEERS, M.D., 

AVING a very extensive practice in his professional 

career, and having in a great measure repudiated 
medicine as injurious to the system, about three years 
since he set to work in order to bring out an article 
which would supersede its use altogether, and which, 
from its excellent qualities as a beverage, should entitle 
it to the patronage of the MILLIONS of our race. 
This was most essentially accomplished in FRANK’S 
Aromatic Soda, and as it beoame known, the universal 
verdict was— 

MOST ADMIRABLE! GREAT DISCOVERY! 
And the Old Doctor was held up as a true Philanthro- 
we of the 19th century. Lut not content with what he 

ad already achieved, and in view of what he had done, 
his energies were bent to another step of vital import- 
ance--that was to improve the already well-established 
Saripiitz Powpers, so as to render them far more effec- 
tual as well as pleasant ; this done, the two articles, viz: 


FRANK’S AROMATIC SODA AND AROMATIC 
SEIDLITZ 
began to find their way into the community with such 
rapid strides, that the Old Doctor found he could not 
supply the demand without toe much exertion on his 
part, which led to the formation of the AKOMATIC 
SODA COMPANY, which was duly incorporated by 
the Legislature under the Revised Statutes, in May, 
1850, for the manufacture of the abeve-named articles. 
Great care is taken that every tumbler shall be uni- 
formly the same ; also in packing for foreign climates, 
that they shall keep any length of time. Every case is 
neatly MARKED, so as to distinguish the quantity and 
kind inside, and directions for use on each box. All 
orders accompanied with eash will meet prompt atten- 
tion. 
a genuine unless signed by JNO. D. MEERS, 
dD 


Our Soda is neatly packed in air-tight boxes, contain- 
ing 18 tumblers each, prepared with Sugar, 12 tumblers 
each, at 25 cents per box. Our Seidlitz at 374 cents per 
box. J. H. BEAKDSLEY, Agent, 

0. S87 Nassau-street, N. Y., 
118-6m For the Aromatic Soda Company. 





Communion Furniture, &. 
ome, GOBLETS, TANKARDS and Plates; 
also Baptismal Fonts and Collection Plates, toge- 
ther with a general assortment of house-keeping Bit I- 
TANNIA WARE. Manufactured and for sale at 6 


Burling Slip. 
ly LUCIUS HART. 


Sabbath-School Books, 


BY MRS. KNIGHT. 
RS. H. C., KNIGHT, of Portsmouth, N. H., bas 
long been one of the most instructive and popular 

writers for the Mass. 8. 8. Socirry. ‘ The following 

is a list of the Sabbath-school books from her captivat- 
ing pen,” published by the Maas. 8S. S. Society. Mrs. 

Knight has ever been familiar with the rule of the So- 

ciety, ‘* not to publish anything purporting to be a nar- 

rative of fact, but what is truly so ;”’ so that these books, 
of course, may be depended on as true—not books, as the 
little boy said, that are thought up.” 

** Anna Allen”—* Sad Days Brightened”—“ Jommy” 
—“*Try”—* The Fletcher Family”—‘ The Lottery 
Prize” —“ ry ody or, ‘loo Pleasant to Work”—** Snow 
Flakes”—** What Shall I Do? er, The Convert’s First 
Question” —“ The Flickering Light”—** The Important 
Decision” —* Heinrich’s Struggles” —“‘ Nancy Fell, The 
Beggar Child”—* Whispers and Wishes”—“ The Mis- 
sionary Cabinet”—* Life Scenes: A New Years Pres- 
ent”—** ‘The New Republic”—and ‘ The Useful Little 
Girl; or What Fanny Did.” In all eighteen. 

Five of these are from 32 to 80 pages each, 32mo ; 
and the remainding 13 are from 36 to 252 pages each, 
[8mo. Price of the set is $2 35, 

G. ©. DEAN, Treasurer. 





New and Valuable Books, 
JUST PUBLISHED, 
BY CORNISH, LAMPORT & CO., 

267 PEARL-STREET, NEW YORK. 

TODDARKD’S MATHEMATICAL SERIES, con- 

sisting of the “* Juvenile Mental,” the “* American 
Intellectual” and * Practical” Arithmetics ; to be fol- 
lowed by a new and extensive work on Algebra, by Prof. 
John F. Stoddard, of tho * Liberty Normal Institute.” 
These popular works are fast being introduced into the 
schools of our country, and are acknowledged by those 
who stand high in Mathematics to be superior to any 
works of the kind hitherto published. ‘Teachers and 
others wishing g copy of these works for examination 
will be supplied gratis. 

Also, ‘The only ae Ready Reckoner. By Prof. 
Jobn I’. Stoddard, author of the “ Juvenile” “Mental,” 
“American Intellectual,” and “Practical” Arith- 
metics, &e. 

‘This is the most complete and extensive work of the 
kind ever pubiished, and will be found an invaluable aid to 
Farmers, Merchants, Mechanics, Lumber Dealers, Boat 
Builders, Stock Companies, Bankers, &c., containing a 
Produce and Mereharidise Reckoner, a Monthly and a 
Weekly Table for Farmers, Merchants, Mechanics, &e 
Board by the Week, Beard Measure, ‘Timber reduced to 
| inch, Board Measare, Log Measure, Plank Measure, 





‘Timber Measure, Bark Measure and Wood Measure, | 
| Value of Wood and Bark per cord, Value of A ticles | 


sold by the pound and ounce, and an Interest Keckoner 

| at Gand 7 percent. 400 pages, 24mo, bound in morocco, 
tucks, price #1. Can be forwarded by mail to any part 
of the United States. 

Also, The New York Normal School Song Book, eon- 
taining a new Oratorio, founded on incidents of the 
Awerican Kevyolution, with original words ; also a great 

| variety of Miscellaneous Music, beth secular and sacred, 
| with vew instructions, adapted to the use of Public 
Schools, Singing Schools, and the Social Circle, by L. 
A. Benjamin, and I. B. Woodbury, author ef the Dul- 
cimer. ‘Teachers furnished w:th copies gratis for exami- 
nation. 

Also, The Million’s Glee Book, or New York Melo- 
deon, consisting of a choice selection of (ilees, Quar- 
tettes, Duetts, Songs and Ballads, many of which have 
never before been published in this country. By |. B. 
ag author of the Dulcimer, &o., &c. 

Also, The Instrumental Preceptor, for the Violin, 
Rass Viol, Flute, Clarionet, Bugle and Trombone, con- 
taining a great variety of Band Music. By William L. 
Bales. 120-4t 








Books for Children and Youth, 
AT THE NEW UP-TOWN BOOKSTORE, 
669 Broapway, oprosire Bonp-sTREET, 
AY be found a very large assortment of uNExcrr- 
TiowABLe Books for Children and Youth, embrac- 
ing the publications of— 

Tur American Sunpay Scuoor. Union, 

American Tract Sociery, 

PressyTerian Boagp or Pusracation, &¢., &c., 
With selections from the catalogues of various publish- 
ing houses—all at down-town prices. 

ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH, 
669 Broapway, 


121-2 opposiTE BKoND-STRERT. 





The Alleghanians, 
Art Horr Cuarst, 718 Broapway, 
Opposite New York Hotel. 
HE AULEGHANIANS respectfully announce to 
their friends and the public, that their first CON- 
CERT since their retarn from the West, will be given 
on Monday evening, March 31, at Hope Chapel. 
Tickets 25 cents. Concert to commence at 73 o’clock. 
N.B. A Coneert will be given every evening until 
further notice. 121-4t* 





Danbury lastitute, 
A Famity Boarpine Scnoo., Locatep at Dansury, 
Fatrrig_p County, Conn. 
Rey. E. S. Scugnck, A.M., and H. Losprn., MD., 
-rincipala. 

IRCULARS of this Institution may be had of 
C Mersrs. Clark, Austin & Co., 205 Broadway. One 
ef the Principals can be seen during the greater part of 
the month of April, at the Music Store of Messrs. Wm. 
Hall & Son, 239 breadway, and will take charge of pu- 
pils intended for the school on the Ist of May. 121 tf 


Litehfield Co. (Conn.) Boarding-Sehool. 
BY DAVID HINE, B.A. 
HIS School is situated one mile from Warren Centre 
and five miles from the Housatonic Railroad, in a 
oo and healthy part of theeountry. ‘The Summer 
erm will open on Wednesday, April 2d, and continue 
fourteen weeks. Pupils however received at any time. 
Facilities are complete for the education of young 
Ladies and Gentlemen. 
TEKMS:—For the common English branches, $40 
per term; for the higher English studies and classics, 
45. ‘his will include tuition, board, washing, mend- 
ing, fuel and light. An extra charge will be made for 
French, Drawing, and Painting. 





Music (V cecal and Instrumental) at $13 uarter. 
sii DAVID HINE, 3A. Principal. 
Tracners, 2MISS EMILY MILES. 


PROF. THEISS. 

For farther information in relation to the school, its 

peculiar advantages, &c., the proprietor begs leave to 

refer to the followin lemen : 

Rev. Mark Hopkins, D.D., Pres. Williams Collega, 
“ Absalom Peters, D.D., Williamstown, Mass. 
“ Milton Badger, D.D., New York. 

“ R.S. Storrs, Jr., Brooklyn. 


Chandler Starr, 

8. a Sree “s 
7 “ 

ra iam R. Waller, Esq., cn 


. S. Barnes, ae 
N.B. Mr. Hine be in New York, and may be 
seen at No. 8 Osdar-st., on the 29th and 3ist inst. 12)-4t* 


East Broadway Classical Institute, 

HE subscriber having succocded Mr. Tracy in his 

School, offers to the old patrons and to ethers that 
may favor him with their patronage, most decidedly in- 
creased educational facilities, inferior to none enjoyed in 
this city. Forterms and other particulars inquire at the 
Institute, 188 East —— 
Rev. H. J. DAVID, a. 


102-26¢ Successor of C. Tracy. 





School for Young Ladies, 

N°: 11 and 18 CARROLL PLACE, Bleecker-st. 
(entrance to the School No. 13), New York: Prof 

Henry P. Tappan, D.D., Principal. 

This Institution is replete with accommodations and 
facilities for the education of Young Ladies, both as 
day and boarding echolars. Pupils of all ages are re- 
ceived, and arranged into properly assorted classes, un- 
der the instruction of competent and experienced teach- 
ers. All the branches which enter into a thorough and 
polite education, are comprised in the course of instruc- 
tion. Besides attending to the general superintendence 
of the School, the Principal devotes several hours a day 
to instructing the higher classes. Young ladies who 
wish to pursue the higher branches of science and lite- 
rature, will find here ample provisions. The aim of the 
Principal is to make this institution in every respect 
desirable to parents for the education of their daugh- 
ters. The ensuing school year commences September 
7th. 90-tf 


Julius A. Fay’s Boarding School for Boys, 
Evizanetrutown, New Jersey. 
HE Summer Session will commence on the Ist Mon 
day in May. In this School pupils are prepared for 
any olass in college, or for mercantile and other active 
pursuits. 

Texms.—Tuition, (including French,) Board, Wash 
ing, Bedding, Fuel, and Lights, $250 per anaum. In- 
struction in Modern Languages, (except in French,) in 
Music, Drawing, and Practical Engineering, with use 
of instruments; also, Lectures on ( hemistry, accompa- 
nied by experiments, constitute extra charges. 

A/l the pupils attend to the French language under a 
resident native Teacher, who devotes all his time to 
their interests, and the l’rench is made a spoken lan- 
guage. The German language is also pursued in the 
same manner, under a resident native Teacher, at the 
option of the pupil. 

Circulars can be obtained at this office, or by address- 
ing the Prineipal. 120-5t 


AMILY BOARDI* G SCHOOL FOR Boys, sit- 

uated on Deer Iill, Daubury, Conn , under the di- 
rection of Rev. E. 5. Hunrincren. Parents wishing a 
healthy and pleasant location for their sons, where their 
education, habits and morals will be attended to, will 
find circulars, with terms and references, at Messrs. 
Leary & Co.’s, No. 4 Astor House. be-7t 


Ipswich Female Seminary. 
HE Spring Term of the Ipswich Femalo Seminary 
will begin on Wednesday, April 16th, and continue 
fifteen weoks. It is under the care of Rev. and Mrs. J. 
P. Cow.es, whose endeavor and whose joy it is te look 
faithfully after the best and highest interests of their 
pupils for both worlds. The course of instruetion is am- 
ple, and all the instructors are thorougly devoted and 

competent to their work. - 
‘Igrms.—For instruction in English branches, $7 ; 
including Languages, $3. For board, with washing 
and lights, $175 per week. Application should be 

made to the Principals. 119-4t 














English and Classical Board ing-Sehool, 
For Boys, at Wivron, Conn. 
{The number limited to fourteen.] 
HE Summer session commences on the first of May. 
Circulars can be obtained of Mr. A. Merwin, at the 
Foreign Missionary Kooms, No. 150 Naseau street, seo- 
ond fluor. 

Reference is made to G. 8S. Robbins & Son, 52 Wall- 
street, house 99 Clinton-place ; F. Shepard. | Wall-st ; 
Adon Smith, 26 Clinton place ; and te C. P. Leverich, 
29 Burling-slip, house 34 Bond-street. 

The Principal can be seen at the F. M. Rooms on the 
2d and 3d of April, between Il and 12 o'clock, A.M. ; 
he will call upon those who leave their address with Mr. 


Merwin. 
J. G. ROWLAND, M.A., 
119-7t* Principal. 
A New Weekly Magazine.—Price 6d. 

THE “NORTH AMERICAN MISCELLANY,” 

SSUED weekly, in elegant style, with 48 large octavo 

pages, or 2,496 pages a year, will be delivered at the 
residence of each subscriber, for 


SIX AND A QUARTER CENTS A NUMBER. 
The Contents, 


Choice miscellaneous selections, from the current lite- 
rature of this country and of Kurope—comprising his- 
torical and other tales and romances, of high literary 
character ; sketches of the celebrated, dead or living ; 
essays, anecdotes, reviewu, poetry, criticisms, movements 
of distinguished individuals, current events, &c., will 
be properly editedand selected. 


By issuing weekly, 
we shall present our readers, one, two and three wecks ear- 
lier than we could do in @ monthly form, with the most 
interesting selections from foreign eecatere, brought by 
every steamer. 


The “North American Miseellany” 
will equal, in tasteful appearance, any Magazine pub- 
lished, and the four numbers a month, costing but 25 
cents for the four, will contain a considerably larger 
quantity of reading matter than any Monthly in 
merica. 


The best articles will be selected 
from all of the following publications, which sustain the 
highest character for literature, humor and wit, among 
the periodicals of England ; to which will be added fre- 
quent original translations, from the literature of France 
aad.Germany ; all several weeks earlier than could be 
presented in a monthly publication. 

Ainsworth’s Magazine, Vhilosophical Magazino, 
Art Journal, new series, Literary Gazette, 
Sharpe’s London Mag. Punch, 
Tait’s Ediuburg Mage Bentley’s Miscellany, 
United Service Journal, Blackwood’s Magazine, 
Chambers’ Edinb Journal, Atheueum, 
Dickens’ Household Words, World of Fashion, 
Dublin University Mag. Family Econowist, 
Kliza Cook’s Journal, Dublin Keview, 
Frazer’s Magazine, Edinburg Keview, 
Hood’s Magazine, English ‘Revien, 
Howitt’s Journal and Peo- North British Review, 
ple’s Journal, London Times, 
Illustrated London News, London Examiner, 
(weekly) Lendon Ilumorist, 
Ladies’ Gazette of Fashion, Ladies’ Newspaper, 
Literary Gazette, Ladies’ Magazine, 
Colburn’s New Mo. Mag., &e., ko. 
And a large number of other standard publications ef 


Europe. 
Our Object, 
In issuing weekly, is, that our readers may receive the 
choicest selections from current literature at short inter- 
vals, in a form more elegant and better adapted to pre- 
servation than that of a newspaper. 
: A. PALMER & CO., 
Publishers, 8 Barclay-street, second building from the 
Astor House, and 1)1 Chestnut-street, Philadelphia. 
Address 
as above, by note or otherwite, giving name and resi- 
dence, and the Magazine will be delivered in the city 
and vicinity, for 6d per number, payable on delivery. 
Sold at the principal Bookstores and Periodical 
Depots. 
CONTENTS OF NO. VII. 
The Iron Shroud. Lavengro. 
Now and Then, by John J. Newton (Poetry). 
Greenland, by Dr. Karl Andree. 
The “How” and the ‘“‘Why,”’ by Tennyson (Poetry). 
Robert Southey: His Common-Place Book. 
The Sewing Girl ( Poetry.) 
Jeannot and Colin. Varieties from Punch. 





Notabilia. Jane Bernard. 
Home. Mr. Meck and Baby. 
116-8t 


Chronicle of the Week. 
NEW SPRING DRY GOODS. 
HITCHCOCK & LEADBEATER, 

No. 347 Broapway, CORNER OF LEONARD-STRERT, 
0G Are alroady in receipt of their new and beautiful 

SPRING GOODS, 
and are prepared to serve their customers therewith, as 
well as with every kind, style and quality of 
FALL AND WINTER DRY GOODS, 
of which they have one of tho largest and best assort- 
ments in New York, which embraces every kind of 


FANCY AND STAPLE DRY GOODS, 
worn by ladies or gentlemen, or used in families. 
It is impossible for them to enumerate even a moiety 
of their articles, and they would therefore barely name a 
few, as (irenadi Organdies, Silk ‘Tissues, Silks, 
Printed Jaconets and Cambrics, Bareges, Canton Crape 
and Thibet Shawls, Mantillas, Swiss Muslins, &c. 
They would also beg leave to say that they give their 
attention entirely to the retail business, are in constant 
eommunication with their customers, and therefore 
LEARN THEIR WANTS AND WILL SUPPLY THEM, 
if any pains, and the markets of this or any other coun- 
try will enable them to do so; and tomake their assort- 
ment so general as to enable any lady to sit down and 
select every article she wants, without the fatigue and 
perplexity of shopping, while their invariable rule of 
§G- One Price, without variation, 
secures to every customer, whether @ child or an adult, 
Fair anp Hongst Deatine. 
In addition to their extensive assortment of 

EVERY KIND OF DRESS GOODs, 
they have constantly on hand every kind of Liouskwirr 
AnD Famity Goops, as Linen Sheetings and Shirtings, 
Damasks, Liapers, Napkins, and indeed every kind of 
Linen Goods, which | purchased before the recent 
advance in prices, and sell 
FULL TWENTY PER CENT. BELOW THE USUAL RATRS; 
Lace and Muslin Window ies; Woolen Bilan- 
kets and Quilts; Toilet, Table and Piano Covers; Cot- 
ton Shirtings and Sheetings ; Mourning and Half Mourn- 
ing Goods, and a full and perfect aesortment of gentle- 
men’s Under Shirts, Drawers, Scarfs and Cravats, Silk 
and Linen Pocket Handkerchiefs, Gloves, &c., at prices 
far belew the usual rates of Gentlemen’s Furnishing 
pa 115 tf 


= ne. 4 
TORES TO LET.—The first floors with one base- 
ment of the spacious houses Nos. 4 and 6 Warren- 


street, near Broadway, will be let for sto 
from the first of ae next. A res or officer, 


116-tf Ww HOLDREDOE, 140 Fulten-st. 








Church Bells! 


AN experience of thirty years, has given the subsori- 
ber an opportunity of ascertaining the various com- 
binations of metals, and the degree of heat re uisite 
for securing the greatest ee strength, and most 
melodious tones, and has enabled him to secure for his 
Bells the highest awards of the N. Y. State A ricul- 
tural Society and American Institute for severa years 
past. The I'rinity Chimes of New York, were com- 
_— at his Foundry, as were also cast Chimes for 
ew Orleans, Kingston, C. W., and several others, and 
the Fire Alarm Bells of New York, the largest ever cast 
in this country. Church, Factory, and Steamboat Bells 
constantly on hand, and Peals of Bells cast to order. 
These Bells are hung with improved Iron Yokes, and 
springs are attached to act on the clapper, which very 
much prolongs the sound ; and they may also be turned in 
the yoke, which brings the blow of the cla per in a new 
place, and lessens the danger of their breaking. Hang. 
ings complete ge Yoke, Frame, and Wheel) 
furnished if desired. Also, THkopo.ires, and all kinds 
of Leveling and Surveying Instruments on hand, and 
made to order. NDRKREW MENEELY. 
West Troy, Jan. 1, 1851 Lilt 


DInTZ, BROTHER & co., 
Nos. 139 Wiitiam anp 13 JoHN-STREETS, New Yore 
Manufacturers of every variety of P 
Solar and Camphene Lamps, Spirit Gas Lamps, 
CHANDELIERS, CANDELABRA, GIKRAN DOLES 
HALL LANTERNS AND MANTEL ORNAMENTS, F 
GAS FIXTURES of all kinds made to order, and 
Service Pi ut in buildings. Also, importers of 
FRENCH MECHANICAL or CAKCEL LAMPS 
Globes, Chimneys and Wicks, of the best quality—and 
all articles in their line of business. They are also 
manufacturing CALIFORNIA GOLD RETORTS, of 
two sizes, suitable for Miners. 4 
Orders by mail promptly attended to 


Temperance Store. 

Be. Crushed Sugar only 5s. 7 Ibs.; N. 0. Sugar 

3s. and 4s. 7 Ibs. ; new fresh Green and Black Teas 
Se. per lb. ; best Volong Tea, 4s. per Ib. ; very fine new 
crop Green Tea, only 4s. por Ib. ; best extra Green ‘Tea 
6s. per Ib. ; fresh roasted and ground Coffee, only Wad’ 
and 12d. per Ib.; best Java, Is. 2d.; Molasses, 3s, per 
gallon ; good winter Oil, 4s. 6d. per gallon; winter 
bleached (il, 6s. per gallon ; Sperm Candles, 2s. Gd : 
best Mold Candles. 10 cents ; avd a good assortment of 
choice Groceries, &e , sent to all parts of the city free 
of expense. New Prunes, 6 cents per lb. ; new Raisins, 
only 6 cents por Ib. ; Dried Apples, 1s. 6d. half peck ; 


5 cents per quart. 
ASA PARKER, 
121-3 244 Broomo-street, corner Ludlow. 
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Stability—Seeurity —Perpetuity, 
$1,280,000! ! 
TATEMENT of the affairs of the MUTUAL LIFE 
WD INSURANCE COMPANY, of Now York, (No. 35 
Wall-street,) for the year ending January 31, 151: 
Net assets on hand, January 31, 1850, - - $991,161 62 
Receipts. 
For Premiums, . - $454,142 97 
** Interest, . - - 60,937 17 
* Profit on sale of United 
States and State of 15,826 24 
Now York stocks, -_—— — 
$1,522,068 00 
DissuRSEMENTS. 
For Losses paid, including 


$23 500, which ocour- > $160,640 00 
red in 1849, 
“* Surrendered Policies, - 16,611 23 
“ Salaries, Rent, Physi- 
ians’ Fees, Stationery, 21,619 18 
Printing, Postage, &o. 
“* Commissions, Advertis- 24,279 40 228.679 54 


ing, Exchanges, &o., 
Assets 31st January, 1851, - - 
Losses incurred, not yet paid, 

awaiting proofs of death, 
Net assets, all Losses and 


$1,298,388 46 
° ° 15,300 00 


—— being paid, z $1,290,088 46 
hole amount of Losses in 1850, $155,440 00 
INVESTMENTS. 


In Bank of New York and 
Cash on hand, 
“* Mercantile Kank, tempo- 
rary deposit on Interest, 
** Bonds and Mortgages, on 
Real Estate, principally 
in the cities of N. York & 
Brooklyn, worth double 
the amount loaned, 
“* Stocks, United States and 
Corporation of N. York, 117,919 09 
cos: value, 
Balance due from agents, - 26,538 49 1,298,988 46 
JOSEPH B. COLLINS, President. 
Isaac Annatt, — Cuar.es Gin, Actuary 
Minturn Post, M.D., Medical Examiner, 
who attends at the office daily, from 11 till 124 o'clock. 
JOSEPH BLUNT, Counsellor. 119-13t 


AMERICAN MUTUAL 
LIFD INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New Haven, Conn. 
Branch Office 40 Wall-street, New York. 

ATES ci Premium reduced 25 percent. Payable 

in cash annually, semi-annually, and quarterly 

The great principle of Life Insurance is, that men, by 
the payment of a small sum annually, may secure to 
their families a certain sum of money, to be paid at their 
death, and thereby accomplish an object they might not 
attain during a long life. 

The on of Life Insurance is, insuring one’s 
life for the benefit of bis friends or his reditors, or for 
the sole use and benefit of his family. 

Woman may ineure her life for the benefit of her 
parents, her husband, or her children. and she may in- 
sure fhe life of her husband for her sdle and separate use 
and benefit. 

A Husband and Wife may insure their lives jointly, 
and the whole policy be payable to the survivor upon the 
death of either. 

Policies may be made payable to Trustees, for the 
benefit of specific objects or persons; Schools may be 
founded by the avails of Policies of Life Insurance ; 
Colleges may be endowed, Professorships may be estab- 
lished, Benevolent Institutions may be aided, and Lega- 
cies and Bequests may be made for — or private 
purposes, without diverting from families, property and 
estate. 

Policies are granted b 


$16,410 91 
8,688 75 


1,128,831 22 


this Company only to sound 
and healthy persons, and the business of the Company 
is confined to healthy locations and to first-class risks 
Neo California or other extra hazardous risk have been 
taken. ‘xtremes of all kinds are carefully avoided, and 
every department of the business of the Company is 
carefully conducted, 


OFFICERS. 

Prof. BENJAMIN SILLIMAN, President. 

BENJAMIN NOYES, Secretary. 

LOCAL BOARD OF TRUSTERS IN NEW YORK. 
Ambrose L. Jordan, Cyrus P. Smith, 
George Hall, Frederick T. Peet, 
George LD. — Samuel Leeds. 

P. D. WHITMORE, Actuary, 
40 Wall-street, New York 
Wm. N. Biaxeman, M.D , Medical Examiner. 92-tf 


Publications of the Mass. 8. 8. Society, 
13 Cornuii., Boston. 

Lik. Sosiety have put up rour selected Libraries, a3 

follows, vis. : 

Tue Inrant’s Liprary, 40 volumes, 96—192 pages, 
32mo, cloth, gilt backs, lettered on the back “ Infant's 
Library,” and numbered to correspond with the Cata- 
logue. Price of the set, with 25 catalogues, is $5 5) 

Tuu Cmiipvren’s Liprary, 100 volumos, 72—216 pages, 
Ismo, cloth, gilt backs, lettered and numbered on the 
backs to correspond with the Catalogue. Price of the 
set, with 50 catalogues,is -  - - = $20 

Tue Yourn’s Liprary, 170 volumes, 72--324 pages, 
smo, cloth, gilt backs, lettered and numbered on the 
backs to correspond with the Catalogue. Price of the 
set, with 100 catalogues, is . - #40 

Tue Famity Lisrary, 25 volumes, 234—5652 pages, 
18mo, eloth, gilt backs, lettered and numbered on tho 
backs, to correspond with the Catalogue. Price of the 
set, with 25 catalogues, is . . - - #12 
&y The above are put up im a neat and substantial 

way, and appear beautiful to the eye. All who are 

about procuring a new library, would do well to examine 


them before they purchase. 
120-6 6. ©. DEAN, , Treasurer. 


PORCELAIN. 
D. G, & D. HAVILAND, 47 Joun-street. 
HAVILAND & CO., Limoggs, Francr. 
D G. & D. H. would respectfully inform the public 
e that they aro receiving their FALL GOODS, and 

can now exhibit an assortment unequaled. The deco- 
rated TABLE WARE and PARLOR ORNAMENTS 
are done by the house in France, in a manner which 
cannot be excelled for beauty and durability. Purchar- 
ors will find here whatever they may wish for simple use 
or for ele; ant display. 

Dealers in crockery, merchants, and strangore, are 
particularly invited to call. 99-ly 


Bloc Canton China. 
DBENDZER COLLAMORE,| 


293 Broapway, near Stewart's, 
AS just received an invoice of this very durablo 
Ware, for sale by thé Set or Pieces. 
Also, Covered Vegetable Dishes, separate. 
BROOKLYN FLINT GLASS, 
E. C. has now on handa complete assortment of rich 
cut and engraved Glass from this very eolebrated manu- 


factory. 

Also, ENGLISH, FRENCH and BOHEMIAN Cut, 
Colored, and Engraved Glass—all of which will be sold 
at low prices. 

FRENCH AND ENGLISH CHINA, 
itenee, Te, and Toilet Bote—to which the attention of 
the ic is respectfully invited. 

ol f FANCY t OODS. 
Bisque Figures, Cologne Bottles, Bouquet Holders, 
Vases, Match Boxes ps on &e. —— with a va- 
 - of Fanay Asticles, both useful an 

-26t 


CLOOES, 
FOR CHURCHES, PUBLIC BUILDINGS, 
RAILKOAD STATIONS, &o, 

HIE undersigned having made important improve- 
ments in the construction ef Clocks, especially in the 
apparatus for counteracting the influence ‘of the changes 
of temperature upon the pendulum, and the retaining 
power (which keeps the clock yon ee being wound), 





ornamental 











OOMS TO LET.—The desirably located six-story 
houses, 4 and 6 Warren-street, will be united in 
one commodious house, on the first of May next, and 
¥ in good order with numerous rooms, which will be 
et with or without furniture, by the year. 
Gentlemen wishing to secure pleasant rooms without 
board, sheuld make early application to WILLIAM 
HOLDREDGE’S Book Store, 140 Fulton-street, where 
particulars can be learned, and a diagram of the house 
aod rooms seem 116tf 


J. F. BROWNE & CO., 
MAKERS AND IMPORTERS OF 
Grand, Semi-Grand, and Six Octave 
DOUBLE ACTION 
Wakerooms 295 Broapway, 


AVE always on bands a large and elegant eollection 
of these beautiful Instruments, with ever article 














Boarding-8chool for Boys, 
AT SOUTH WILLIAMSTOWN, 
Berxsuire Co., Mass. 
Conducted by B. F. MILLS, and J. A. MILLS, 


term of this school will 
May 7th, and continue 


The Circular and Catalogue of the School, containin; 
Text-Books, &c., will 


eted with the Harp, of the best quality, and at 
moderate prices. A list of prices and descriptions cam 
be received by mail, single postage. wae 


J. F. BR 
0t-ly London and New York, established 1810. 


SpringPashion Hats and Caps, 
Cars EVERY DESIRABLE REQUISITE, 
and _— poeenns 6 with any = in this 
ity, at the rice re, i -st. or 
ps Adnan of Velvet and Cloth Cape. Chitdeene nm 
and Winter Hats in their variety. ' 
J. W. KELLOGG. 
OG- CLERGYMBN AND TER FAMBLERS SUPPLIED AT a 
DISCOUNT. - 110-26¢ 











full information 
be forwasded by mail, upos spplieation, 


together with a most precise method of adjusting the 
pendulum to correct time, are prepared te furnish Clocks 
of a quality superior to any made in the United States, 
both for aecuracy of time-keeping and durability. They 
speak with confidence, having tested their performance 
for several years. 

AstRoNomMicaL CLocks made to order, and warranted 
equal to any in the United States or Europe. 

The terms will be such as to allow purchasers ample 
opportunity of testing their qualities, and all Clocks not 
proving satisfactory when leted may be — 
Address, SHERKY & BYRAM, 

Oakland Works, Sag Harbor, L. I., New York. 
“*Mr. Byram has fully established his reputation as 
one of the first Clock Makers in the world.” —Scien(fic 
American. 

“‘ Mr. Byram is@rare mechanical genius ”—Journal 
of Commerce. 118-13teew* 


Carhart’s Patent Improved Melodecons, 


FYROM HIS OWN MANUFACTORY. ‘ 
HE volume of tone is equal to a small organ, and is 
well caloulated for & Parlor or Church Instrument. 
It is pronounced by those most competent to judge of its 
merits the best — instrument in the market. The 











prices are as follows, varying according to style and 
os 
4 Octaves, from + = + $45 to $50 
quer mes 2 DD to 65 
5 ss o a a a 65 ~ 
Also, for C from $100 to $125. 
All tastraleaie atl by ike subscriber are warranted. 
and tuned and repaired. 
J. 8. CLARK, Sele Agent, 
117-8me 908 Broadway, (second Boor.) 

















PUBLISHED FOR THE 
VOLUME IIL. 
THE INDEPED 


orrick 24 BEEK MAN-STREERT, BE 
AND NASSAU, 





TERMS—$2 per annum to tho 
paper sent by mai/, and #2 50 to 
the paper by carriers or post-rid 
free of charge. 

Clergymen who send five names 
entitled to a sixth copy gratis. 

Paymeat in a// cases will be req 

o> AovaerTiseEMENTs.—Sevent 
lines for the first insertion, and fi 
subsequent insertion. 

The Boston Orrice of The Inde 
Literary Agency of G. W. Lieut, 


EDITORIAL ARRANGEM 


The editors of this journal are L 
Joseru P. Tuompson, and R. § 
When Mr. Storrs entered the 
he reserved the right to wit 
whenever the paper should hav 
lished. Except for the absence : 
would therefore have done so at th 
of this year. But in consequence 
he will continue to contribute as h 
columns ; being relieved, however, 
supervision and responsibility, ex 
of his own articles. These are de 
initial, 8. 

The Assistant Editor is Rev. Jos 

Rev. Groner B. Curever, DD 
Henry Warn Beecuer, (%) are e 
contributors to the editorial colum 





Domestic Corresy 


FROM OUR 1OWA CORRES 


Dusvave, 
To the Faitors of The Independent : 
GenTLeMEN :~-L have just be 
with Rev. J. A. Reed, the agent fe 
Home Missionary Society in this 
lately made a tour to the Miss 
gathered much interesting infor 
of the distance traveled over is ent 
and he was obliged to carry along | 
often to “camp out.” This will « 
incredible twenty years hence, w 
shall have a population of four o1 
thousand, as it now does that Nor 
nois was twenty years ago a wilde 
ed only by savages. He represen 
sloping westward to the Missour 
beautiful, and its soil as richer eve 
the eastern section of the State. | 
will soon be dense settlements tl 
large towns will spring up ere lor 
souri rivaling those on the Missis 
ters in considerable numbers wil 
demanded for that field, in additic 
openings for their labors which a 
occurring in the older parts of the | 
section will be a noble opportunity 
neer missionary work, and for pla 
principles and institutions, which 
will be many from New Englan 
There is now a settlement of Con 
opposite the mouth of the Platte 
minister is needed and which mig| 
center of operations in the country 
R. fell in with the minister of who 
some time since, who is supplying 
gregational church in the south-we 
the State. The Mormons, of whor 
ten heretofore, he says, are prepat 
to Salt Lake, and their valuable 
may be purchased in the spring ve 
confirms my impressions as to the | 
among them, and says the licenti 
prevails is disgusting and almost in 
spiritual wife system is in full 
them. He has furnished a full rep 
to the A. H. Missionary Society, f 
teresting extracts may be expected 
ed in the February or March m 
Home Missionary, a periodical by 
at an expense of only fifty cents pe 
nishes a vast amount of valuable i 
relation to the progress of religion 
and which every patron of the A, 
ouglit to read. 

Rev. Mr. Neill’s Thanksgiving | 
eved at St. Paul, Minnesota, has bi 
and contains many facts of interest 
that territory. He introduces his 
reference to the origin of “Than 
New England, and says, that on tl 
August, 1679, the very day that 
discoverer of Minnesota, landed at | 
chanted from his breviary in comy 
fellow Franciscans, the * Te Deun 
the Puritan ministers of New Engle 
brating the first thanksgiving of a g 
appointed by the public authorities 
out of their Bibles the sublime Psa 
Among the causes for thanksgiviny 
of the people of Minnesota he sp 
they enjoy so many more bleasings: 
settlers of the Atlantic States.” U; 
he enumerates the suflerings of the | 
colonists from all which the pionee 
sota have been free, and incidenta 
that Gov. Jolin Carver was the ane 
Carver who was the first British 
visited the Falls of St. Anthony. A 
for thankfulness is, “the religio 
which prevails.” Under this head, : 
to the persecutions of former days, 
that many of the old States were s 
by those of some one religious pers 
the minorities labored under great 7 
difficulties, he says: 

“In our Territory, most fortunate 
of the church can claim to be the ‘¢ 
While the maps printed in Europe, 
and fifty years ago, exhibit a miss 
La Pointe, Sault St. Marie, and Gree 
the zealous Jesuit, and his bitter ris 
ciscan, threaded the Fox, Wisconsin 
Lower Mississippi, and taught the 
the banks to sing the Stabat Mat 
Vexilla Regis, and other hymns o 
Catholic Church, none ever founded 
religious establishment in Minnesota 
a century ago, Father Le Petit, resi 
Orleans, writes that Father Guig 
courage to penetrate even to the Siou 
but was obliged to abandon his ent 
tablishing a chapel among them, ¢ 
their hostility and wars with the 
tribes. Less than a quarter of a 
elapsed since any regular and syste 
was made to declare Jesus Christ te 
He is present to-day who was the 
bute the bread and wine, emblemat 
and blood of a crucified Redeemer t 

any of believers within the co 
ferritory ; (Dr. Williamson, a mis 
American Board,] consequently all 
church have a fair field to declare 
lieve to be the truth as spoken b 
people have an opportunity of he 
Opinions, and nothing but good ce 
the zeal and energy of the ordain 
Christ upon the field.” 
= sma cause for gratitude is 

he among our citizens so g 
Sition to obey the laws.” After st 


tural rules in reference to the duty 
he says: 


“Tf unfortunate! throu 
lation, a law should be cae 
perform certain duties, which an e 
science tells him js contrary to th 
he will say to the officer of justi 
this case obey what appears to me 
Heaven ; yet! acknowledge the n 
casting contempt on the human ls 
are charged with executin ; asl 

With its requisitions, I wis' to see 


